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\! - Charming Bud and Blossom—A Harbinger of Spring \ 
iW) The Splendid Yucca Filamentosa in Blossom A 
iW ; The large block, of evergreens forms an excellent background. The little child in the center totally unconscious } 
( ) of being photographed .adds keen interest to the picture. This flower is quite hardy in northern latitudes, frequently } 
N growing 5 feet high and bearing a large number of. creamy white, showy blossoms. They are excellent for lawn or } 
fy other large enclosure and are peculiarly effective with a dark background. They grow well in almost any good -soil, h} 
Y but prefer a light, sandy one. 
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522 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


How to Make Poor Farms Good Dividend Payers, 


In Rural New-Yorker, November 22d, 1899, Mr. H. W. Collingwood, in his account of bringing up a poor farm, by Mr. 
Newton Osborn, Newington, Conn., says: ‘‘Mr. Osborn thought at that time that the ability. to feed a soil was measured by 
the supply of animal manure. He first proved that a high-grade complete fertilizer will fully take the place of manure. That 
point settled, he had the key to the situation, and applied it. Instead of béing a soil loafer, that field began at once to pay a 
profit. It was so poor that it had never paid even the interest on the taxes. In six years it was paying dividends of 5 per 
cent on a valuation of over $4,000. Where can one find, outside of a gold mine, an instance where poor soil has gained 


proportionately greater earning capacity in six years?” 


The Cornfield in Farming. 


[From Editorial in the Massachusetts Ploughman, Official Organ of the New England Agricultural Society.] 

The grain of corn is as valuable to the Eastérn farmer as the kernel of wheat is to the Western. Because the East looks 
to the West for its supply of wheat, it does not follow that it should likewise -look to the West for its supply of Indian corn, 
that crop on which so much of the farm economy depends, and that maintains at an undeviating pace the farmer’s 
prosperity. 

Three elements in plant-growth are wanting, in a greater or less degree, on soil that has been under cultivation for a long 

They are phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash. And while all crops demand a _ supply of these constituent 
elements, they demand it in varying amounts. Nitrogen is a most expensive ingredient, and yet most cheaply supplied to 
growing corn. It has been shown that while wheat requires from one-half to the full quantity of the total nitrogen supplied 
in a fertilizer—the condition of the soil being always taken into account, corn, even on comparatively poor soils, requires only 
about one-quarter of the nitrogen to be supplied as compared with what the crop contains. So that where, with the help of 
nitrogen, thirty-five bushels of wheat can be grown, we might expect to grow one hundred bushels of corn. Wheat has to be 
liberally fe@ with the needed nitrogen, while corn finds it for itself, whether in the soil or in the air, or in both. 

It was long the established theory, and held by Dr. Lawes of England, that corn belonged in the list of grain crops that re- 
quired to be fed with a surplus of nitrogen; but Mr. Charles V. Mapes for years persisted that it should be classed with clover 
and the leguminous crops, which yield such large quantities of nitrogen in their product, but require only a verylimited supply. 

The opinion of Mr. Mapes has been fully confirmed by a great number of experiments and practical results in the field, and 
it is satisfactorily shown that Dr. Lawes is mistaken, probably from not knowing the habit of our corn crop in ‘the field. This 
discovery wonderfully simplifies the problem of corn culture, so that the Eastern farmer is enabled to compete successfully with 
his Western rival in the production of this truly royal grain, or rather legumens. Keeping the soil frequently stirred, without re- 
gard to weeds, is of the first importance. It hastens growth, invigorates the plant, and assists it in its search for needed in- 


gredients. 


time. 


[From the American Agriculturist.] 


Fertilizing a Run-Out Farm. 


B. L. S. has just purchased a run-out farm in Jersey that formerly produced large fruit crops. It will doubtless produce 
good yields of all crops if properly manured. The Mapes corn manure alone was used on the large crops recently described 
in American Agriculturist, but such yields are possible only by an exceptional combination of season, sunshine, moisture, soil, 
texture and fertilization, and by the use of seed that will produce two or more ears per stalk. Corn is a comparatively sure 
crop, and Prof. Mapes says that with judicious fertilization. it can be made A RENOVATING CROP AND NOT AN ExX- 
HAUSTING CROP as is generally supposed, bringing up the land to good condition for grass or general crops, besides making 
money from the start, and having the field left clean and free of weeds. He advocates applying fertilizers broadcast for corn, 
as by reason of its wide-spreading roots the crop will be much more vigorous and stand the drouth better. For corn, use 3 
bags of Mapes or some other high grade corn manure (broadcast), oats 1 to 2 bags, potatoes 3 bags and upwards, cabbage and 
beets 8 or 10 bags, turnips 3 or 4 bags. All the small fruits can be fertilized to advantage. If your stable manure is used on 
corn land, half the quantity of fertilizer named would be sufficient. 


The Creat Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist. 


CROPS 213, 119, AND 9 BUSHELS EACH; GROWN ON ONE MEASURED ACRE EXCLUSIVELY WITH THE MAPES 


CORN MANURE. 

Of this great crop, 213 bushels shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. Y.,. with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per 
acre) exclusively, the “American Agriculturist” says: “If we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make 
no account of bottom stalks, the cost comes within twenty cents a bushel (shelled corn).” 

The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 
SOME LARGE CROPS GROWN WITH THE MAPES CORN MANURE AND REPORTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Season 1888.—1,040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 4% acres, equal to 233% bushels, or 116% bushels shelled corn per 
acre, grown on farm of “Rural New-Yorker,” with the Mapes Corn Manure. 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 150.bushels (shelled) WITH 600 POUNDS PER ACRE. Value of the 
grain alone over five times as much as the cost of the fertilizer.—American Agriculturist. 

Eight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 159.37 bushels on one acre. 125.37 bushels on one acre. Nothing 
used but the Mapes.—Rural New- Yorker. 

ON TWO ACRES, 600 POUNDS OF MAPES, ALONE, BROADCAST, 198 bushels shelled corn. On three acres, same fer- 
tilizer, same quantity, 489 bushels (ears). Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart.—New England Homestead. 

One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled, 98.45 bushels. 2,058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. Only Mapes (800 


pounds per acre) used, broadcast, harrowed in.—Connecticut Farmer. 
The MAPES CORN MANURE is an ALL-ROUND LAND STRENGTHENER—Good also for sweet corn, fodder corn, all summer crops, 
late turnips, late cabbage, seeding down to grass, etc.—3 to 4 bags per acre, broadcast, harrowed in. 
143 LIBERTY STREET, 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., * “yew orn 


Send postal for Descriptive Pamphlets (with full accounts of the growing of some of the large corn crops), also on Fruits, 
Tobacco, “Fertilizer Farming,” etc. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Grape Grower’s Methods in Delaware. 


—— 


growers of Delaware, W. 
T. Massey of Kent county 
is noticeable for his suc- 
cess with grapes. Most 
men on the peninsula fail 
with this fruit because of 
rot. Mr Massey controls 
by repeated sprayings with 
beginning in May and 





trouble 
bordeaux mixture, 
extending into July. Ordinarily he sprays 


the 


five or six times in a season. The rows 
are 9 feet apart and he drives between, 
spraying two rows at once. He has not 
lost a crop in 11 years. In very bad sea- 
sons the rot cannot be entirely controlled, 
but a sufficient percentage is saved to make 
the crop profitable; usually the best prices 
are received in such seasons. 

The two-wire, four-arm renewal system 
of training is used, twisting the fruiting 
canes around the wires and making four 
ties to a vine. Enough cuttings are sold 
to pay for the trimming. The trellises are 
substantially built, of large posts set 24 feet 
apart and rigidly braced at the row ends. 
Twisted wires are used, spread to admit 
the posts, the lower being 33 inches, the 
upper 5% feet from the ground. The first 
cost of trellising is about $50 per acre. If 
well made, it lasts for years. This cost is 
usually covered by the first crop. 

For each acre he 
uses 500 to600 pounds 
bone and potash 
fertilizer, analyzing 
ammonia 2%, phos- 
phoric acid 14 and 
potash 121%4%. The 
land is kept entirely 
clean of grass and 
weeds by shallow 
plowing, cultivating 
and hoeing, until late 
in August. 

Moore’s Early, Con- 
cord and Niagara 
are the most popular 
and profitable varie- 
ties. The grapes are 
packed in carriers holding two layers of 
four shallow trays each; the trays hold 
rather more than two quarts and are made 
like strawberry boxes of double length. The 
carrier is cheaply made and is given away 
with the fruit. Philadelphia is the best 
market and is cheaply reached by water. 
Taking one year with another, the average 
profit is about $100 per acre. ; 

pees eS 


| Victoria Swine Receive Favor. 





While the small Victoria swine may not 
pay the average farmer of the corn belt, 
these chunky white hogs are very pictur- 
esque and are a splendid ornament for any 
place. They are great favorites with 
wealthy people who keep hogs for pleasure. 
As a rule they are comparatively small, 
although some attain a weight of 300 to 350 
pounds. They are pure white with short 
legs, very compact bodies, short, turn-up 
noses and small ears. 

They mature very quickly, fatten readily 
and dress a large percentage of meat. The 
hogs look especially well when dressed, 
because of their white pink skin. The il- 


lustration shows a group of four owned 
by Davis Brothers of Indiana. These four 
won a great many prizes at state fairs 
and are quite celebrated representatives of 
the breed. This strain of the Victoria was 
developed in Indiana and although not 
widely distributed is gaining favor. 


While 
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it will not become a great pork producer, it 
will undoubtedly be a favorite in the states 
mhere the farms are small, such as New 
York, New England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. 





Maintaining Fertility of Fruit Lands. 


*H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





We have within reach an inexhaustible 
supply of unavailable plant food which we 
should strive to use before buying fertilizers. 
A New York fruit grower who applied lib- 
eral quantities of potash salts and got little 
return, had samples of his soil analyzed 
and found 55,000 pounds potash per acre in 
the first foot of soil, but largely in an 
unavailable form. To unlock some of this 
fertility, we should use tillage. The con- 
trol of soil moisture is also very impor- 
tant. Plants take up all their food in 
liquid form. They live on soup as it were. 
The fertility must be dissolved before the 
plants can use it. We also need air in 
the soil. Circulation of it through the soil 
helps to keep the soil moist in the same 
way that the moisture of the atmosphere 
congeals on a pitcher of ice water in warm 
weather. 

We cultivate to break up the capillary 
tubes and to prevent the evaporation of 
moisture. A crop of weeds or grass grow- 
img in the orchard helps to pump out the 
moisture still faster and to rob the trees 


of needed water and fertility. I don’t want 
to say there are no profitable apple or- 
chards in grass, but I think such orchards 
are not coming up to their greatest profit 
and production. 

If I had a rough, rocky orchard that I 
could not cultivate, I would mulch it to 
keep down the grass. For this purpose, 
there is nothing better than barnyard ma- 
nure. There is little danger of putting on 
too much, if it is applied in the right way. 
This does not mean applying it in a heap 
around the trunk, but spreading it out 
over the surface of the ground. 

It is often a good plan to seed down 
your orchard with red clover and leave it 
for a year or two. Mow it and let it lay 
but do not take it off. The Canada field 
pea is another good crop to grow. The first 
thing to do in spring is to plow the ground 
shallow, say 3 or 4 inches deep, then cul- 
tivate constantly, so that no moisture will 
escape except through the trees. In Au- 
gust, sow the peas. They will grow during 
the fall, die down and should be plowed 
under in the spring. The winter or hairy 
vetch is a coming crop and will endure the 
winters here. It can be sown in July or 
August, will grow in cool weather, and 





*Abstract of an address delivered before 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
fruit growers’ association at Worcester, 
March 13. - 


. 
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will make a good growth before winter 
sets in. 

The cowpea is a good crop to add fertility 
to the soil. It is a summer crop, a bean 
and a very tender one. It should not be 
planted until the ground is thoroughly 
warm or until late corn planting time. It 
is the strongest growing legume and will 
sprout and grow in any soil, no matter 
how poor. Broadcast one bushel per acre 
or drill in one-half bushel or less of 
Plant with a bean or seed drill in rows 
2% feet apart. The cowpea will grow 
wherever corn will grow. It may not ma- 
ture but the early varieties will nearly 
do so. The Little Black Whippoorwill or 
New Era will mature in this latitude if 
planted in June and will make green pods 
by frost, if planted in July. 

Buckwheat is not a nitrogen gathering 
plant, but will add a good deal of humus 
to the soil. It should be sown late after 
cultivation has ceased. It makes available 
a lot of plant food already in the soil. Tur- 
nips are another good crop to add humus 
to the soil and will thrive where it is not 
too shady. The soy bean takes about as 
much time to mature as an ordinary corn 
crop and is somewhat later than cowpeas. 
If sown early in June, they will mature a 
good crop of seed. The pods all mature at 
the same time, but when the plant is ripe 
the stalks are as hard as hickory brush. 
It will nct do as well in the shade as 
cowpeas. Oats may be sown not earlier 
than September 1 to 
grow through the 
fall and catch the 
nitrogen which 
would otherwise es- 


cape. Rye is an- 
other good crop 
which can be used, 
but it should be 
plowed under in 
spring as soon as 
possible. 


The matter of com- 
mercial plant food 
should not be ap- 
proached until you 
have done all that 
you can to make use 
of what plant food is in the soil. In buying 
plant food, you need to pay more attention 
to potash and phosphoric acid than to ni- 
trogen. Sulphate and muriate of potash are 
about equally good, with the preference 
slightly in favor of sulphate, which is one- 
half potash. I do not favor kainit, because 
you have to pay freight on too much waste 
stuff. It contains about 12% potash and 
the rest is mostly common salt. Phosphate 
rock is the cheapest form in which to buy 
phosphoric acid. It contains 300 to 400 
pounds phosphoric acid per ton and the 
rest is land plaster, which you get for 
nothing except the hauling. The acid phos- 
phate is better than the untreated rock. 
Nitrate of soda is the best form of nitro- 
gen. It is as easily dissolved as common 
salt and should be applied just as the 
plants want it or it will escape. I would 
not buy wood ashes except on a contract to 
pay for only the amount of potash which 
they contain and this to be determined 
by analysis from samples sent to the exper- 
iment station. 





Oats are not particularly valuable for 
hogs, but answer fairly well. Fed alone 
the results are hot nearly as satisfactory 
as when given with some other grain. Be- 
ing comparatively expensive it is seldom 
advisable to feed oats to hogs. It is much 
better to use bran, rye and possibly ‘clover 
hay and the like to furnish the protein. t 
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Planting the Corn Crop. 


SHAMEL, ILLINOIS EXPER STA. 


524 


A. D. 


The time for planting corn is after the 
seed bed has been so prepared as to fur- 
nish the conditions of germination, and 
danger from frost is passed. There is a de- 
cided loss to the grower by planting corn 
under unfavorable conditions or by having 
it cut down by frost. If cut off by frost 
the seed will regerminate, but the plant 
will never recover its vigor or vitality. Re- 
germination always results in a lessened 
yield. 

If planted too late, the plant doeg not 
have time enough during the growing sea- 
son to mature. Absolute rules for the time 
of planting for all sections of the country 
are obviously impossible. However, there 
is a time every season which is favorable 
for planting. It is the business of the 
farmer to have the seed bed prepared in or- 
der to take advantage of this propitious 
time. 

THE DEPTH OF PLANTING. 

This varies with the kind of soil. In 
general, corn should be planted deeper in 
light loose than in heavy clay soils. This 
rule holds true because in order to fur- 
nish the required amount of moisture for 
germination it is necessary to go deeper 
in loose soils than in the heavier clay soils. 
Further, it is easier for the plumule to 
reach the surface in loose than in heavy 
soils, as the young plant cannot secure 
any plant food from the air or soil until 
the leaves reach the surface. It is meces- 
sary to plant shallow, so that the seed will 
furnish enough plant food to supply the 
young plants until the leaves reach the 
atmosphere and the plant can begin to use 
the food in the soil and in the air. The 
loose, sandy soils warm up more quickly 
than the heavier clays, so that in order to 
get the necessary heat for the best germi- 
nation, the depth of planting must be reg- 
ulated by the character of the soil. In 
the loose prairie loams of Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska, the state experiment stations 
find that 2 to 4 inches will give the best re- 
sults. This depth will vary with the sea- 
son and the time in the season of plant- 
ing. In an early season or if planting is 
done late in the season after the soil has 
been thoroughly warmed, the corn can be 
Planted deeper than during a late season 
or early in the season before the soil 
warms up. 

The depth will also vary somewhat with 
the size of seed. If the seed is small, it 
should be planted shallower than larger 
seed. Where small seed has been planted 
deep in the prairie loam soils, only a small 
proportion of the plants reach the surface, 
while targe seed planted at the same depths 
all came up. The depth of planting must 
vary with the amount of moisture in the 
soil. If the soil is very moist at the time 
of planting, the seed should be planted 
more shallow than if the soil is compara- 
tively dry. This is true from the fact that 
it is mecessary to go deeper in dry soil in 
order to secure moisture for germination 
and because the dry scils warm up more 
quickly than the moist soils. It has re- 
cently been discovered that no matter how 
deep seeds may be planted, the root sys- 
tem develops always at about the same 
depth. That is, the seed planted deep in 
the soil sends up a tube to the ordinary 
point at which the roots develop. At the 
end of this tube the roots branch out, and 
a stem is sent into the atmosphere. 

HILLING OR DRILLING. 

The practice of hilling or drilling corn 
will depend upon the fertility of the soil, 
the condition of the field, the amount of 
weeds or weed seeds in the soil, and the 
variety of corn. As a rule it is not ad- 
visable to plant more than four stalks in a 
hill, because they will interfere with each 
other in plant growth. So that if in a very 
fertile soil it is desirabl@ to plant more 
kernels than this per hill, it is the best 
practice to plant in drills. However, if the 
field is very weedy it is never desirable to 
plant in drills, because the drilled corn can- 


FIELD CROPS 


not be cress cultivated and the field is like- 
ly to grow to weeds. If a small variety of 
corn, more kernels can be planted in a hill 
than a large variety. This is particularly 
true if the large variety has a correspond- 
ingly large amount of foliage. The large 
plants growing in a hill will ‘naturally 
shade the other plants and interfere with 
their development. 

On soils that have been plowed for the 
first time, it is sometimes desirable to drill 
the corn. Such fields are usually compar- 
atively free from the noxious weeds which 
seem to follow continued cultivation. They 
are usually very fertile and able to support 
more plants than can be grown in hills, 
In this case it is good practice to drill in 
order to use up the fertility of the soil, 
which might otherwise be lost in the at- 
mosphere or through leaching. When corn 
is grown for a soiling or forage crop, drill- 
ing is desirable. In this case ears are not 
sought, but it is the object to secure the 
largest possible amount of foliage. This 
ean be done by drilling the seed closely in 
the rows. 

If the corn is planted the ordinary dis- 
tance apart, = 2-3 feet, and one sialk is 
grown in every hill, and every stalk bears 
an ear weighing a pound, the yield will be 
46 bushels per acre. If two stalks are 
grown in every hill, the yield will be 93 
bushels per acre, while if three stalks are 
grown in every hill, the yield will be 139 
bushels per acre. 

However, a certain percentage of the 
stalks in the field are barren and a large 
percentage of the ears do not weigh a 
pound, so that in order to make up the 
non-uniform condition of the crop, it is the 
usual practice to plant from three to four 
stalks per hill. With the ordinary seed it 
is almost impossible to secure a high per- 
centage of germination, so that in order to 
make up for this loss in the stand, an ex- 
tra number of kernels are planted. Seed 
corn that germinateés less than 95% should 
not be used. 


Growing Prize Sugar Beets. 


JOHN AND M. T. WOODHOUSE, UTAH. 


The ground upon which our prize-winning 
sugar beets were produced is a clay loam. 
Upon the land, sage brush, some blue grass 
and a few bunches of buffalo grass grew 
originally. It was quite flat with enough 
slant fall to the west to make it possible 
to irrigate successfully. Naturally it is a 
dry soil without necessity of drainage of 
any kind. Without irrigation it could not 
be made to produce any cultivated crop. 
Being as it is subjected to irrigation, the 
land is valuable and could probably be sold 
for $130 to $150 per acre. 

This land has been growing sugar beets 
for the last six to nine years. The crop 
of 1900 was less than half the average on 
account of the very severe drouth. The 
season before the yield was 20 tons per 
acre. An average for the entire time would 
probably be about 15 tons per acre. Each 
year the land was fertilized with about 16 
tons of stable manure per acre. This was 
spread broadcast and plowed in. In 1900 
the tield produced from 14 to 15 tons of beets 
per acre. The land was given no special 
treatment, it in effect being the same as 
for the remainder of the field of ten acres. 

In preparation for growing the beets the 
land was plowed November 22, 1900, about 
12 inches deep. It was not subsoiled, al- 
though it must be remembered that dig- 
ging beets from year to year has about the 
same effect as soiling. An ordinary 14-inch 
three-horse tricycle plow was used. 

The season was late and dry with cold 
winds. The land was harrowed the first 
time March 2, the second time March 15, 
the third time March 30, the fourth time 
April 14, each harrowing requiring about 
one and one-fourth hours. An ordinary 
60-toothed steel frame lever harrow, to 
which three horses were attached, was 
used. Before harrowing, however, the land 
was gone over with a float, so as to level 
it and break up all clods. Between the sec- 


ond and third harrowing the float was again 
used. This float was made of four pieces 
of 2x8 timber 16 feet long. These pieces 
were fastened together with three cross 
pieces, so as to make a float about 8 feet 
wide. For the prize crop 16 tons of barn- 
yard manure per acre was applied and 
plowed under, together with the beet tops 
of the previous year. The stable manure 
was from cattle fed on beet pulp and al- 
falfa hay and was valued at 12% cents per 
ton at the cattle yard. It cost 87% cents 
per ton for hauling and spreading. The 
manure was made the previous winter and 
had lain in the yard all summer. It was 
given no preparation whatever. No other 
fertilizers were used. Where the soil is a 
clay and the manure is principally from 
cattle, an excellent method of spreading is 
to plow first and apply to the plowed 
ground. After this go over with the har- 
row and work it into the surface. This 
makes a mulch which aids in securing a 
better stand of beets. 


HOW THE CROP WAS PLANTED. 


The seed was planted with an ordinary 
sugar beet drill. The rows were 20 inches 
apart and about 15 pounds of seed were 
used per acre. At planting time, April 15, 
it was quite dry and cold. The seed was 
covered to a depth of 2 inches, this being 
one-half inch deeper than uSual, because 
of the dry weather. The Vilmorin variety 
imported from Germany was used. It cost 
15 cents per pound.’ No replanting or trans- 
planting was necessary. 

Cultivation did not begin until the crop 
was up. About April 27, or 12 days after 
planting, the beets were pretty well above 
ground. They would have been much 
farther along had it not been so dry. On 
May 3 and 4 a heavy rain fell, greatly 
benefiting the crop and insuring a good 
stand all over the field. 

The land was rolled May 8, so as to pack 
the soil about the plants and make it pos- 
sible to run the cultivator close to the 
rows. May 11 the crop was given its first 
cultivation, the cultivator running within 
1% inches of the _ rows. On May 18 
the beets -were-thinned and on the 25th 
a second cultivation was given. A third 
cultivation was given on the 29th The crop 
was hoed June 10 at a cost of $3 per acre. 
On June 19 the crop was cultivated, the 
soil being furrowed for irrigation. Rain 
coming soon after it was not necessary to 
irrigate until July 24, when about 2 inches 
of water was applied. The water was run 
between alternate rews or in furrows about 
40 inches apart. By this time the beets 
covered the ground, so that no more culti- 
vation was necessary. The crop was irri- 
gated every ten or 12 days, until ready for 
harvesting. Shallow cultivation is best 
when weeds are small. If cultivated deeper 
it seems more difficult to get rid of the 
weeds. 

The five and ten-acre flelds of beets in 
which the prize acres were situated, are 
watered from a reservoir 57 yards long and 
17 yards wide, supplied by means of three 
flowing wells about 100 feet deep. When 
full, this pond is about three feet deep and 
will water one and one-half acres. 

The beets were dug November 1, 2, 12, 13 
and 14. An ordinary beet plow and puller 
was used. They were piled and topped, 
loaded into the wagon and hauled to the 
factory. 

The harvesting required three days’ time 
of two men and three boys. The beets 
were of good size and smooth and were 
delivered direct to the factory without the 
necessity of storing. The total _ receipts 
from this crop were $113.40 for beets and $2 
for tops used for feeding—$115.40. The total 
expense was $63.41, or a net profit of $52. 

[The writers of this article were awarded 
prizes of $100 and $75 respectively in our 
sugar beet contest. They are both expert 
growers, having been in the business for 
many years. As they well say their beets 
were given no special treatment, so that 
it is easily possible for almost any one to 
get as good results. Attention to details, 
and thorough work is necessary.—Ed.] 











Paying for Both Fat and Casein. 


J. A. MACDONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 





To pay patrons for butter fat only, when 
the milk is to be converted into cheese, is 
neither fair nor commercially honest. A 
great many of the Prince Edward Isiand 
cheese factories are paying for the casein 
as well as for the fat. This method of pay- 
ing for milk for cheese making is known as 
the fat and casein method, and is in every 
way more Satisfactory than the straight fat 
method.. The American experiment sta- 
tions have not to my knowledge taken up 
this matter. The New York experiment 
station under the direction of Prof Slyke 
has done a good deal of experimenting 
along these lines, with the result that he 
is a strenuous advocate of the straight fat 
method. 

In paying for milk according to the fat 
and casein in the milk, the casein is repre- 
sented by the factor 2, added to the per- 
centage of fat. The principle of this sys- 
tem is that milk is valuable for cheese mak- 
ing in proportion to the fat and casein con- 
tained in it, and it-further assumes that 
the percentage of fat, plus 2, represents 
the available fat and casein compounds in 
milk for cheese making. 

The application of this system is very 
simple. The tests for fat of patrons’ milk 
are, for example, 3%, 3.5%, 3.8% and 4%. 
The percentage of fat and casein are 3 plus 
2 equals 5, 3.5 plus 2 equals 5.5, 3.8 plus 2 
equals 5.8, and 4 plus 2 equals 6. The units 
of fat and casein are calcylated by multi- 
plying the pounds of milk delivered by the 
percentage of fat and casein. Thus, if the 
first patron had 1500 pounds milk, he would 
be credited with 1500x5, divided by 100, 
equals 75 units fat and casein. .If the sec- 
ond patron delivered 2000 pounds milk he 
would be credited with 2000x5.5, which di- 
vided by 100 gives 110 units fat and casein, 
and so with all the others. The value of 
one unit fat and casein is ascertained by 
dividing the net proceeds of the sale of 
cheese by the total units of fat and casein 
delivered. 

Table No 1 gives a summary of the re- 
sults obtained during five years’ experi- 
ments, in which 250 individual experiments 
were made at one of our Canadian stations, 
with nearly 200,000 pounds milk, which con- 
tained percentages of fat varying from 2.7 
to 5.5. The table shows how much cheese 
can be made from milk of different degrees 
of richness, and that the figures represent- 
ing per cent fat plus 2 are nearly all alike. 
It is also valuable as showing the 
amount of fat lost in manufacturing and 
curing. Summing up, “our five years’ experi- 
ments prove that this system comes nearest 
to the actual value of the cheesé produced. 
It encourages the production of good milk, 
and at the same time does not discourage 
the majority of patrons who have average 
milk, and who are apt to envy those whose 
cows give a small amount of rich milk, and 
who draw a large share of the proceeds 
of cheese sales, when the money is divided 
on the basis of the fat only.” The second 
table shows the amount of money, with 
cheese at 8 cents per pound, -which would 
be paid patrons furnishing 1000 pounds milk 
of different percentages of richness, under 
the three systems of weight only, percent- 
age of fat, and fat and casein, also for com- 
parison the actual value of cheese made 
from this milk: 

COMPARING THREE SYSTEMS OF PAYING FOR MILK 





Actua’ 

By % value 

Fat in By weight By % of fat cheese 
milk, % ofmilk of fat plus 2 made 
ROK isnatoicncsoesees $8.27 $5.91 $6.69 $7.00 
BSE .Sthes sekceosnaneae 8.27 6.63 7.18 7.22 
SE. sigstuscctestonass 8.27 . 7.89 8.02 8.02 
A ee eR oe ey 8.27 8.71 8.56 8.54 
STB. vanctenycoxkeaecss 8.27 9.76 9.27 9.15 
Meh shecnanesseuwa weds 8.27 10.73 9.91 9.70 
Sulphuring Seed Potatoes—The use of 


sulphur in planting potatoes is little known 
in most parts of the country, yet it is used 
quite largely in some sections. The results 
claimed for # are that it helps to prevent 
the seed from rotting during the cold, wet 


_ planted for three or four years. 


FARM AND DAIRY 





Summary of Five Years’ Experiments. 


Fat in milk, per ec 


Fat lost in four weeks’ curing, 


weather of early spring, and also has a 
tendency to prevent scab and rot. The com- 
mon yellow flowers of sulphur is used and 
after the seed is cut it is sprinkled over 
them. Some planters put the sulphur in 
the hopper of the potato planter, but this 
is a’ wasteful way and does not cover the 
seed uniformly. A better way is to cut the 
seed into peach baskets and when half full 
add a handful of sulphur, shaking the bas- 
ket down well. After the basket is full, 
put another handful on top and shake down. 
This covers the seed and what sulphur 
sifts out may be caught and used over 
again. 





Protecting Potato Crop from Rot. 


¥F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 





During the past season there were: many 
complaints of potato rot from various parts 
of New York. The rot was of two kinds: 
(1) The old-fashioned rot which first at- 
tacks the tops during muggy weather in 
August, causing the leaves to turn black 
and die rather suddenly. Later, the tubers 
became affected with a soft rot in which 
the interior is transformed into a grayish, 
stringy, foul-smelling mass. This form is 
well known to potato growers. (2) A rot 
which attacks the tubers only and is usu- 
ally not discovered until digging time. 
When first removed from the soil the tubefs 
appear to be all right; but as they become 
dry it is seen that patches of the skin are 
discolored. There is little or no soft rot, 
but -underneath the discolored areas the 
tissue is brown and dead to varying depths 
according to the stage of the disease. When 
placed in storage, the affected tubers in- 
stead of becoming mushy gradually dry 
down into a mummified condition. In the 
spring there may be found many tubers 
which are sound at one end while the other 
end is shriveled with a hard, dry rot. Hence 
this form of rot is called dry rot. 

Many potato growers do not understand 
that these two kinds of rot are different, 
and that while the old-fashioned soft rot 
is certainly’ preventable by spraying, the 
dry rot is just as certainly not preventable 
by spraying. As a consequence, some have 


,condemned the spraying of potatoes as a 


failure. Their complaint is that they 
sprayed thoroughly and according to direc- 
tions, yet their potatoes rotted badly. An 
investigation of such cases usually reveals 
the fact that the rot in question was dry 
rot, which no one claims is preventable by 
spraying. We believe that the spraying of 
late potatoes with bordeaux is a profitable 
operation and that it will prevent early 
blight and rot blight and discourage fiea- 
beetles, but it should be borne in mind that 
there are other blights and rots of the 
potato which. cannot be prevented by 
spraying. 

For the prevention of dry rot we must 
depend upon the rotation of crops and the 
use of healthy seed. Where dry rot has 
been prevalént potatoes should not be again 
The selec- 
tion of seed, also, is important. Do not 
use seed from bins in which many of the 
tubers are affected with dry rot; and in 
all cases, before planting, the tubers should 
be given eitHer the corrosive sublimate or 
the formalin treatment as for scab. Either 
treatment will prevent the intrdduction of 
scab and lessen the liability to dry rot and 
the various forms of decay which attack 
the seed tubers. Use one ounce corrosive 
sublimate to seven gallons water and soak 
the tubers one and one-half hours. For the 
formalin treatment mix one-half pound 
formalin with 15 gallons water and soak 
the tubers two hours. 


COROT EET EEE EES EEE EE EEES 


Cheese from 100 i a er eee ee 
Cheese from 1 Ib fat in milk, SP ee 
Cheese made per unit fat and casein (per cent fat plus 2): 
Fat and casein lost in whey, per 1000 lbs milk, 

ditto per 100 Ibs cured cheese, Ibs.............. 
per CeNnt....... 
Average score, flavor (maximum 35)............ 
Average score, total (maximum 100)............ 


oe seeseveece 2.87 3.22 383 423 4.74 6.21 
oes osseseee 875 9.03 10.02 10.67 11.44 12.13 
opeeses < edna - 3.04 280 2.61 253 2.41 2.22 
A, Time, Sam By Re Os a ee 

IRE Komecses 2.71 2.75 3.34 321 364 3.40 
pebsonsate 3.09 3.15 3.21 302 3.18 2.80 
ena ithe om aici 426 443 410 406 3.07 3.53 
shines ealeae 30.4 30.2 308 310 310 315 
oan ee 89.9 89.4 9.3 90.4 89.8 916 


Seeding Rape with Oats Not Successful. 


*4. D. LARSON, WISCONSIN. 





Rape is now so extensively grown in the 
state that no definite explanation need be 
given in regard to its characteristics. But 
this much can be said, that it is an excel- 
lent feed for dairy cows, sheep and hogs. 
It can be sown any time from the middle 
of April until August, and if the weather 
is somewhat favorable for plant growth a 
crop may certainly be expected. 

I conducted an experiment in the line of 
growing rape during last summer, but on 
account of the severe drouth from which a 
considerable portion of Wisconsin suffered 
the past season, my experiment was not as 
great a success as*I had hoped. it to be. 
The character of the soil was a sandy loam, 
and after carefully preparing the seed bed, 
oats were sown April 25 at the rate of two 
and one-half bushels per acre. A broadcast 
seeder being used, the rape seed was put 
in the grass seeder attachment but not 
allowed to be covered by the cultivator or 
the seeder. The Dwarf Essex was the va- 
riety of rape sown, and at the rate of four 
pounds per acre. The field was now rolled, 
and after this a light harrowing was 
given. 

The green oats were first noticed May 2 
and the rape May 7. Because of no rain, 
both the oats and rape grew very slowly 
and at about the same rate. On July 27 
it was harvested. but the rape proved to 
be a great nuisance in the oats; not only 
was it difficult to run the binder, but after 
binding this green stuff‘in with the oats it 
took a long time to get dry. 

The second crop of rape made very good 
growth, and on August 15 we commenced to 
cut it and feed it to dairy cows. They relish 
it very much. There was no marked dif- 
ference in the flow of milk when green 
fodder was substituted as roughage. At 
this cutting the yield was at the rate of 
two tons per acre. The next crop was left 
growing until October 20, when the stock 
was allowed to graze on it, in connection 
with a clover pasture, but they preferred 
the rape to the young clover. 

A second experiment was tried, and this 
time the oats were allowed to grow about 
2 inches high before the rape seed ’was 
sown. On May 25 I sowed the seed broad- 
cast, at the rate of four pounds per acre. 
The field was given a light harrowing, 
which did not injure the growth of the oats 
at all. The rape was first noticed June 6, 
and this was as much as it ever grew. The 
oats were harvested July 27, and not a 
spear of rape was seen among it. From 
this experiment, I think, sowing rape with- 
out a nurse crop is best, and also that it 
can be done profitably. *° 

Oats After Beans—In some Canadian 
tests made in Ontario to determine the best 
crops to grow in preparation for an oat 
crop, it was found that oats after horse 
beans gave the largest yield. The smallest 
crops were obtained after millet, flax and 
soy beans. 








Garden Fertilizers—If your garden is 
heavy, rich soil and you have never used 
anything but barn manure on it, try a 
mixture of lime, wood ashes and com- 
plete” chemical fertilizer. Mix them just 
before applying. 

To Produce Germination of wheat, irrl« 
gation after planting, even though the wa« 
ter be quite muddy, is very effective. 





*Report to Wisconsin experiment associas 
tion at Madison, February 6. 
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Mixing and Using Fertilizers. 


PROF J. F. DUGGAR, ALABAMA EXPER STA. 


I want to use enough cottonseed meal, 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash for 
two tons of fertilizer, containing 4% ammo- 
nia, 9 % available phosphoric acid and 12% 
potash. Please tell me how much of each 
to use and how much will be best to apply 
per acre for sweet potatoes.—[Proy Hinton, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala, 

The Alabama correspondent cannot make 
as high a grade of fertilizer as he pro- 
poses from cottonseed meal, acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash. To obtain the exact 
percentages that he desires it would be 
necessary to use some more concentrated 
nitrogenous material than cottonseed meal, 
for example, nitrate of soda, which he can- 
not readily obtain. 

The nearest approach to the formula 
mentioned, which I regard as unduly high 
in potash, even for sweet potatoes on sandy 
soils, would be a mixture containing in 
every ton 300 pounds muriate of potash, 
750 pounds acid phosphate containing 12% 
available phosphoric acid, and 950 pounds 
cottonseed meal. This mixture would an- 
alyze about 3.3% nitrogen (equal to about 
4% ammonia), 6% available phosphoric acid 
and 8% potash. This formula is relatively 
rich in potash at the expense of phosphoric 
acid, so that I should advise dropping at 
least 50 pounds muriate and substituting 50 
pounds acid phosphate. From 300 to 900 
pounds of the mixture should be used per 
acre. 


Success with Potatoes. 


JAMES B. STEPHENS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


My greatest success in potato growing 
was this past season on land that was fer- 
tilized with barnyard manure and ashes. 
The ashes were applied during the latter 
part of the previous summer, and later, 
during November and Degember, the ma- 
nure, fresh from the stable, was applied. 
The ground was literally covered with ma- 
nure, as I was determined to raise a good 
crop. In the spring I plowed to the depth 
of 8 inches, harrowed well and _ scored 
out to the depth of 6 inches. The rows 
were 2% feet apart and the potatoes, cut 
to one and two eyes, were planted 1 foot 
apart in the rows. 

The land was kept clear of weeds and the 
bugs kept well under control. The result, 
notwithstanding the extreme drouth, was 
the best crop I have ever raised. The vari- 
ety was White Star. They were altogether 
free from scab, and but very few were 
worm eaten. 


Homemade Fertilizer. 


DR E. B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 

What do you think of a fertilizer made 
as follows: Four bushels black muck, two 
bushels chicken manure, one bushel hard- 
wood ashes. 1% bushels plaster. I have al- 
ready made about three barrels of this 
mixture, but need ten. First I take one 
bushel pure chicken manure, % bushel 
wood ashes, both free from exposure to 
rain or sun. I work them in an old mortar 
box until they are well amalgamated.—{[S. 
Gubser, Ocean County, N J. 

The mixture suggested is one that would 
utilize home sources of fertilizing materials 
very nicely, though there will be some dan- 
ger of loss of ammonia in mixing hard 
wood ashes with chicken manure, owing 
to the presence of lime in the ashes, which 
would attack the nitrogenous substances 
in the manure. The plaster would be apt 
to absorb it, provided there was sufficient 
moisture present. I would therefore sug- 
gest that unless the muck or other mate- 
tials contain considerable moisture, that the 
mixture be moistened so that the danger 
of loss will be obviated. After mixing, 
when spread upon the barn floor, I would 
tuggest that a layer of nmbuck be placed 
yver the mixture, which will act as a still 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They. enrich the earth. 








further absorbent for the ammonia set free. 
A mixture of this sort should not be dan- 
gerous to apply in the hill. 


Fertilizers for Asparagus. 


The asparagus growers of ‘oncord, Mass, 
are heavy users of fertilizei::. There is lit- 
tle uniformity as to the quantity or pro- 
portions used, but each man applies what 
he thinks best or what he feels he can 
afford. The cost ranges from $35 to $50 
per acre. Some use commercial fertilizers, 
others both commercial fertilizers and 
chemicals, and still others mix their own 
chemicals. The only thing that is common 
to all growers is a large quantity of potash. 

One successful grower applies one ton of 
a concentrated commercial fertilizer, cost- 
ing about $35 per ton, and analyzing 444% 
ammonia, 7% available phosphoric acid and 
7% potash, and one-half ton of kainit, con- 
taining 12%% potash. Another grower uses 
the following mixture, applying it to one 
acre: 1200 pounds ground bone, 800 pounds 
muriate of potash, 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda. A third man applies 100 pounds of 
nitrogen (equivalent to about 120 pounds of 
ammonia) and 250 pounds actual potash, 
with very little phosphoric acid. He uses 
any chemical he can buy to advantage, ob- 
taining the potash in part from wood ashes 
and the balance from muriate of potash; 
the ammonia from nitrate and in part from 
other ammoniates when they can be 
bought to advantage, and he calculates the 
ammonia, phosph@ric acid and potash in 
the manure which he applies as a portion 
of the total. 

The elements especially desired were pot- 
ash and ammonia, phosphoric acid being 
incidental. The »mounts of poiash applied 
by the first and last man were quite similar, 
while the second man used a_ very 
much larger quantity. About the same 
amounts of ammonia were applied 
by the first and second man, while 
the third used much more. The dif- 
ference can be more clearly shown by 
considering the proportions. The first man 
used one part of ammonia to three parts of 
potash; the second, one of ammonia to 41-3 
of potash; the third, one ammonia to two 
of potash. 

The quantity of plant food used by each 
is as follows: 


Ammo- Phos 
nia, acid, 
Ibs Tbs 


Fertilizer and kainit........ 90 140 
Bone, nitrate and muriate.. 92 a300 
Chemicals and manure 0 b120 


a Phosphoric acid insoluble. 

b Estimated. 

Probably one-half the ammonia in the 
bone applied by the second man was not 
available as plant food the first year, which 
reduces his applications of ammonia avail- 
able to the crop the first season to 65 
pounds, making the proportion of ammonia 
to potash stand as one to six. Some of the 
ammonia used by the third man was also 
unavailable the first season, and _ the 
amount that could actually be used by the 
crop that year was probably not much 
more than the first farmer used, or 100 
pounds, making the rroportion stand near- 
ly one ammonia to 2% potash. But the third 
man keeps his soil in a better physical con- 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
tires being wide ae do notcutintothe und; 

the. labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of the short lift. Pest ote equipped with our fam- 
ous a Steel Wheels, eitherstraight or stag- 
ice) kes. Wheels any height ftom 24 to 60 inches. 
hite ey, axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
bs. Why not get started right by putting 

on one cant oe waqene. We make our steel wheels 
to fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 


“KING 323 


fon ad 
Corn, Bean and Pea Plianter 
and Fertilizer Distributer. 








7. the 


Strong, 
Durable, 

Easy Draft, 
Basily Handled, 
Fully 
Guaranteed. 


For planting Field, Mpetinge, Fodder Corn, Broom 
Corn, Beans, Peas, S gar Beets. Buckwheat, etc. 
Drops the seed in this a or drilis, Will plant corn and 
beans at the same time. Will put pumpkins or squash in 
with the corn. Plants 4%, 9, 12, 18, 24, 3 and 72 inches 
apart. Distributes wet or ary fertilizer at the rate of 25 
to 700 lbs. per acre. Equipped with a new and improved 
row marker. Agents wanted in all new territory, 
Catalog, special terms, etc., free. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 





NITRATE OF SODA 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 


Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 
Corn, Grass, Truck. 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you tse 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 
Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 


basis. 
Send post card for formulas and free bulletins. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
Dept. D, 12 John Street, New York. 





GCern Planting 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 

ture crop depends upon it. For all purposes. 
inany soil, on all kinds of 
ground no equals the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It caves time,  thege money and insures the crop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 
way to the und. je with or without fertilizer 


attachment. ew device for sowing beans, ensi- 
lage, corn, eve. Wealso make the fasnsusteengior Lew. 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Write for catalog and circ. 
SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504Queen St., York, Pa. 








A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 








It Spreads Manure, 


eta 
oo 


will save more hard labor, more 2 ime, more money and bring about better results than any other machine that can be = 
Ittrebles the value of even a smal] amount of manure. 
Can be hauled onto _ land easily and withouti njury to lan 


joyed on the farm. 
ing, meadow lands, pastures, etc. 


tires. Can be turned on the ground it stands on, as front 
and with 7 — will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 1902. Send 


and “How to Grow Bi 


Hemembes thet the only pat. 1; cule genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 
KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32,- SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


seat, 2. lumpy, caked, strawy, fall of corn 





better than it can possibly be done 
and. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc. 


THE IMPROVED 


Manure 
Spreader 


Itis the only Tehing that can successfull 


eels turn entirely under. Itis strong ead 
for new il- 












dition than the others because of the ma- 
nure he applies. In the above no account 
is made of the reserves of plant food in 
the soil, of which there must be consider- 
able, as the’ crop is a perthanent ohe“and 
has. been heavily manured for years. This 
reserve might be sufficient to overcome any 
damage resulting from an improperly pro- 
portioned fertilizer, though the second 
man’s field rusted very badly in the fall 
after the great quantity of potash was used. 

The most conclusive fact demonstrated is 
that farmers should inaugurate a careful 
system of fertilizing experiments to deter- 
mine more clearly what the asparagus crop 
requires, also to see if the rust is wholly or 
in part controllable by fertilizing. In Nor- 
folk, Va, where asparagus is considerably 
grown, very little potash is used on the crop, 
the fertilizer generally containing 10% am- 
monia and only 2% potash. With them the 
rust is not especially noticeable, 





Selecting Trees for an Orchard. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL: UNIVERSITY. 





This spring I want to plant an orchard of 
apple, peach and Japan plums. The first 
row alternate apple and peach; second row, 
all plums, ete. What distance should: they 
be apart? What are the best varieties of 
each, and how woeuld you classify them?— 
[J. E. Barber,: Rockland County, N Y. 

This question might be answered in as 
many different -ways as people applied to. 
My own suggestion would be this:. Plant 
your permanent trees such as apples, not 
closer than 465 feet. Fill in’ plums -and 
peaches 15 feet apart. The varieties will 
depend. upon what you want to grow. Of 
the commercial types of apples, Baldwin, 
Ben Davis and Greening are undoubtedly 
leading varieties. Of special market. va- 
rieties, Spitzenburg, Newtown, McIntosh 
and Sutton are excellent representatives, 
In regard to peaches, I could not. venture 
an opinion without knowing something of 
your soil and the possibilities of your site. 
Of plums, among the Japanese, undoubted- 
ly the best varieties are Abundance, Bur- 
bank, Chabot and June. No classification 
of apples or plums will be necessary if you 
take the precaution to intermingle the va- 
rieties. 


—_— 


The Joosten Spineless Gooseberry. 





I. have not heard of this variety being 
tried in Ontario. We have a large collec- 
tion of varieties in. our experimental plots 
at the Ontdrio agricultural college, and 
there is also a large collection under test 
at one of-.our fruit experiment stations, 
The varieties which have proved most suc- 
cessful in both of the above collections are 
Pearl, Downing and Red Jacket. We would 
be glad to find a spineless variety, but Iam 
inclined to think. we may have to wait a 
long while before nature will ‘“‘pull in her 
horns” and give us big gooseberries with- 


out spines.—{H. H. Hutt; Professor of Hor-- 


ticulture. 

So far as I know the Spineless goose- 
berry has not yet been tested in Canada. 
How nurserymen do prefer selling un- 
known and untried novelties to those that 
are proved.—[L. Woolverten, Ontario. 

Soil for Rhubarb—Rhubarb needs a deep 
and very fertile soil, and it is useless to 
expect to grow it in a thin, dry soil, unless 
under irrigation. Not that it needs wet 
ground by any means, but a soil retentive 
of moisture and rather inclined to clay; 
though good rhubarb can be grown in quite 
a sandy soil if it be well manured. No 
amount of fertilizer will take the place of 
stable manure with this plant. The or- 
ganic matter in the manure making the 
soil more retentive of moisture, makes .it 
indispensable when large and succulent 
Stalks are desired. 








Care of Shrubs—Prune. all dead wood 
from rose bushes and § shrubs, and if 
scraggly, prune them to a symmetrical 
Shape. Hydrangeas and monthly roses will 
require more pruning if an’ abundance’ of 
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bloom is wished. Dig in all but the coarsest planted eight years ago and has been @ 
litter with which the bushes and shrubs_ favorite tree, admired by the family and 
were protected, being careful not to go deep visitors. It has never failed to bloom 
enough to injure the roots, and to dig as profusely. It is now some 25 feet high 
far away from the bush as the roots extend. with a circumference of two and one-half 
Unleached wood ashes containing plenty’ feet. It has received but little pruning and 
of charcoal are very beneficial to roses.’ If no cultivation. It is an exceedingly rapid 
you did not give protection last winter, grower with spreading irregular form, and 
dig in good manure. Remember that half- large heart-shaped leaves. It blooms here 
starved bushes and shrubs cannot give an about the middle of July and remains in 
abundance of flowers.—[Emma Clearwaters. flower two to three weeks. Viewed at a 
distance when in bloom it gives one the 

Quick-Growing Shade Tree—We have a impression of a large bank of snow. The 
fine sample of Teas Japanese catalpa grow- blossoms are very large.—[(T. J. Dwyer, 
ing near our bedroom window. It was Orange County, N Y. 






















































a’ Gasoline Engine 


Which any-one Can Run and which is Effecting 
Revolution in the Business. 
It is the ** MASTER WORKMAN.” An Upright Engine with two cylinders. Su: 
= rior to any one-cylinder engine. Mi has no vibration and can work on a light wagon, or a3 
be placed anywhere. Al! mechanism is in full view and all parts accessible. STAR 
SIER and quicker than any one-e7 tinder engine. Bs MORE POWER, eases 
less fuel, occupies less space, 134, 2, 23¢, 4, 5, 6,8 and 10H. P. Less complicated and 
power arts than one- = linder engines. This is the 49th year of its ry acturer, and 
GUARA EE is sheoinsel fo. be relied upon, very engine is sold on honor. 
Beh TS AND BUYER: ED, Send for catalog. ention this paper. 


THE “TEMPLE PUMP Co., ‘ ‘eth Place, CHICAGO, U. S&S. A. 
Mfrs. of the Celebrated Diamond Wind Mills; also full line of Pumps, including Well Purifying Pump# 


r\ me AUTO-§ 


—— gs 

a New © The BEST, CHE APEST and MOST EFFECTIVE device for 
i ) spraying Gardens, Orchards, Lawns, ——e Chicken Houses, etc. No 
continuous p ing. Compressed air drives the spray y emametenty. 

Can be be operated by a boy; will save its contin ee days. Never brea: 
down or gets out of omer. Nozzels, stop cocks and all fittings which 
j come in —— with insecticide solutions are solid brass. The 

f p SS, SPRAY cannot rust, corrode or leak. r-) 
L is one of our promi- 
—— ‘3. Auto-S ray Torch over 
: \ It is the only torch which really kills wo eto, It burns kero- 
; Pr ~” sene vaporized with oxygen anda single blast will destroy a nest 
¥ of caterpillars. Ask Your Desler fer the Auto-Sprtay, or write 
instructions, “How and When to * 

be to any address. Write us it you want En No 

E. 0. BROWN & O@., Dept. ©, ROOCHEST. N. ¥. 























: The Perfection Sprayer is not the’ product ofatheorist. Making 
ee Ted ee — —— for the last twelve years. He has cual an A 
it mented with made more large capacity power he than any other man 
UE ij “in the U. 8. The Pertestion Bis ws bi final triumph. Sprays 
AY | six rows of potatots ce or wvinesas one 7 Ay by band 
—, Or horse power. wy He oes = for cee yy Ae Y aeae, 
— Sprays Bordeaux and all other mixtures without trouble or waste, f 
Full descriptive “catalogue — free. Pang a” i it. 

omas = er, Box 3, Hightstousn, N. 

Th hs snanaftintce dhe Improved Regg's Plows Plowsead and Furrowers. : we 




































wp Of roses we grow simnadily nearly a 
million plants, in over a thousand varieties. 

To farther introduce them we offer our Great Trial 
Collection—16 famous D, & ©. Roses $1.00. 
This collection includes varieties truly great in form, 
coloring, vigor and hardiness. They will bloom freely 
this season. All different kinds, properly labeled. Strong 
plants, on their own roots—not elips. We send 
them, postage paid, to any part of the U. 8., satis- 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed. Mr, Seymour F. 
Frasick, East Rockaway, N. Y¥., writes: *‘ Your great 
Trial Collection of Roses reached me safely by mail. 
Every plant lived, has grown finely and bloomed con- 
tinuously. I would not sell the colléction for five times 


its cost.” 
FREE with every order for the above the great new 
— cllew Maman Comet oe ene of the 16 
varieties‘and a return check good for 25 cents on’ next 
order, provided you mention where you saw this adver- Grandest foliage and Sowering, plant yet 
‘eet b j po 


tisement.. The 88d Annual tion of Our yoares 5 to 6 feot long by or 2 
how to grow, and describes our famous roses and all basnoequal. Added to this wonderfal fe fo effect 





New Guide to Rose Culture, 114 pages—tells nse, and make a plant which for tro; 


oy the mammoth lily-like blosso to a ong, now 
Siesta et ee react wires ulate re is bloom 
. perpe A, ali summer the garden, or all rit the 
THE DI ae & CONARD CO., #2 pote. Not only, is it the grandest orflawn 
t. Grove; Pa plant, bu as a pot Plaht for large OWS, Veranangs 





or conservatorte rivals the choicest 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent fi Pihrives 
~ Say A soil oo — ae and grows aoe looms all the 


Established “1850. 70 Greenhouses, 








this h every one with 
— : " =e 33 jarnisae bo A and fragran' 
: ants, which wi soon bloom ane frees full pere 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE eet a PSs; cachs. S for Oe S8e.5, S bn aeed coull 723° oe 








Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL OUR*SREAT CATALOGUE of Fl ower ent 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experiénce, pS is Bulbs, ease ond Be re low Fruita, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, W.¥. to any who expect ¢o order. Many 1aton) 18 pares vellies, @ 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to. Meation eee 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. | A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog, 
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Valuable Remedy for Codting Moth. 


PROF E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, DEL EXPER STA, 
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The spraying experiments here noted were 
made upon Winesap apple trees about 18 
years old and from 15 to 20 feet high. Just 
before they blossomed the _ trees were 
sprayed May 4 with bordeaux mixture. The 
next two sprayings, those in which poison 
was used, were made May 15 and May 20. 
The first just after the petals dropped and 
the last just before the calyx closed. In 
both experiments the poisons were used 
with bordeaux mixture, made by the 4-6-50 
formula. Five trees were left untreated 
All the trees had been sprayed regularly 
for many years. The season was a severe 
one for a test of remedies. In 1900 there 
was a good crop andplenty of codling moth; 
while in 1901 there were practically no ap- 
ples on the peninsula. As a result codling 
moths concentrated largely in orchards 
bearing fruit. Five trees were sprayed 
twice with arsenate of lead, known also as 
disparene. Three were sprayed once only, 
May 15, with disparene. Five were sprayed 
with paris green, one pound to 150 gallons 
bordeaux. The droppings were carefully 
collected and both good and wormy fruit 
counted during the season. 

The results are best shown by the accom- 
panying figure which gives the percentages 
of the good and wormy fruit both dropped 
and picked and the value of the perfect 
picked fruit, based upon 33 baskets as a 
perfect crop were all the apples on the 
trees to mature, at 75 cents per basket. 
This very slightly overestimates the value 
of the fruit on the different trees. The 
results are the average of five trees, and 
most of the trees showed very similar 
results. It will be noted that the value of 
the spraying lies, not so much in the small 
number of wormy picked fruits, as in the 
smaller number of droppings on sprayed 
trees, the greatest benefit coming from 
the destruction of the first brood and con- 
sequently, lessening the number of drop- 
pings. 

The number of perfect droppings is ap- 

proximately the same on all trees. One 
spraying of disparene was as effective as 
two of paris green, while two of the former 
were much superior to the latter. This 
seems to be very largely due to the supe- 
rior adhesive qualities of disparene. It 
stuck to the leaves all summer although 
we had unusually numerous and severe 
rains. We have carefully gone over the 
records of previous experiments and con- 
sidering the unusual number of codling 
moths present, the check trees having 60% 
wormy for the whole season, we believe 
that the results secured by two sprayings 
with disparene are the best that have yet 
been secured in any similar experiments. 
. The two sprayings with disparene result- 
ed in reducing the number of windfalls a 
half and increasing the perfect picked fruit 
by 18% over those sprayed but once. A 
benefit of 87% over the unsprayed trees was 
thus secured as regards wormy fruit. 

[Arsenate of lead or disparene, mentioned 
in Prof Sanderson’s article, can be easily 
made on the farm if desirable. The con- 
stituents are (1) arsenate of soda and (2) 
acetate of lead. When combined they 
form the arsenate of lead. Disolve four 
ounces arsenate of soda in three quarts 
water and eleven ounces acetate of lead in 
another three quarts water. - It dissolves 
readily and can be diluted either with bor- 
deaux mixture or water. In either case 
about one quart arsenate of lead should be 
used for each twenty or twenty-five gallons 
bordeaux or water. It should be mixed 2s 
used. It can be used much stronger with- 
out danger to foliage, even on peach and 
plum... In this respect it is superior to paris 
green and other arsenical poisons as it does 
not burn foliage. .As a rule the formula 
given will do for most leaf-eating insects 
and the codling moth. Where rapid work 
is desired the quantity can be doubled; that 
is, use two quarts or even more arsenate 
of lead in 20 to 25 gallons solution. Arsen- 


DISPARENE-TWICE 


‘OPPED 
PICKED 86.4% 13.6% 


FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
PARIS GREEN-TWICE 


PICKEO 74.3 % 


NOT SPRAYED 


25.5% . PICKED 44% DROPPED 56% 








PERFECT B2.8% 


$20.08 








PERFECT 64% 


$16.00 


PERFECT i2 % 











COMPARATIVE VALUE OF TWO SPRAYINGS FOR CODLING MOTH 


ate of lead does not dry but forms a pasty 
precipitate almost pure white. It remains 
well in suspension and does not need the 
constant agitation required in bordeaux or 
water where paris green is used. Usually 
arsenate of soda costs about 8 cents per 
pound and acetate of lead about 14 cents. 
In other words, when these chemicals are 
combined, arsenate of lead costs, when 
home-made, about 14 cents per pound.—Ed.] 


Death to Insects, Gophers and Prairie Dogs. 


Now that warm weather is approaching, 
wheat, corn, beans, peas and seeds ef vari- 
ous kinds in storage are liable to serious 
injury from various insect pests. Farmers 
should bear in mind that these creatures 
can be completely -destroyed by the use of 
carbon bisulphide, a cheap and practical 
remedy. The material is placed in a saucer 


-or other vessel upon the surface of the 


seed or grain and left for a short time. It 
evaporates rapidly and the fumes being 


heavier than air kills everything within the 
inclosure. It can be thrown directly upon 
grain and seeds without injuring them in 
the least, either for eating or planting. 

It can also be used to exterminate wood- 
chucks, ground moles, prairie dogs, go- 
phers, squirrels or any undesirable under- 
ground animal. <A small bit of cotton or 
any absorbent material saturated with 
carbon bisulphide and thrown into the bur- 
row will destroy all animals within it. 
It can also be used to rid a place of rats 
and mice, where they have burrowed into 
the ground. Carbon bisulphide is put up in 
steel drums of 50 pounds each and costs 
about 10 cents per pound. It can be pur- 
chased from local dealers in small quanti- 
ties, but costs considerably more. The 
grade known as fuma bisulphide is gen- 
erally recommended for this purpose and 
can be gotten from our advertisers. For 
specific information get a copy of our new 
book, Fumigation Methods, sent postpaid 
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SUMATRA TOBACCO AS GROWN IN A CONNECTICUT TENT $ 


This picture portrays most’ effectively the appearance of a crop of Sumatra to- 


bacco. after it has started. welk into growing. 


It- shows the frame covered with 


cheesecloth, how the wires supporting the cloth appear, the posts, and in fact, “the 


whole thing.” 


The ground should be plo wed as soon as frost permits, and heavily 


manured. After manure is applied broadcast, land should be harrowed with a disk 
harrow, and then with a smoothing harrow. Plants should be set with a planter. 
In. drawing the plants it is well to wash all soil from roots, as they do better than 


if seed bed soil adheres. 
ning with the posts. 


Plants are set 12 inches apart, in rows 3% feet apart, run- 
One row in a line with the posts must be set by hand. With 


posts 16% feet apart there will be four rows between each line of posts. 











New Phases of Tobacco Growing---lll. 





CONTINUATION OF ARTICLE ON GROWING TOBACCO 
UNDER CHEESECLOTH, ACCORDING TO EXPERI- 
MENTS CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


The cloth used last year is known. to the 
trade as “GB,” heavier than cheesecloth 
and more substantial. In early July the Con- 
necticut valley was visited by a cyclone of 
unusual severity. This:-was preceded by a 
hailstorm, 


entirely prevented damage from the hail to 
the plants growing within the tents. The 
damage on 41 acres was repaired at an 
expense of $50 for material and labor. 

It was anticipated that the cloth used 
last year would be suitable for use during 
a second season, but it was .subsequently 
considered undesirable to try this on a 
large scale and safer to purchase new cloth 
for this’ year. It is the consensus 
of opinion that a still heavier grade of cloth 
could be economically used in future oper- 
ations, and the cloth manufacturers have 
produced samples of a heavier thread and 
with some decided advantages, which it is 
believed will enable the cloth to be used 
safely for two seasons. Instead of cloth 
costing 17 1-3 cents per yard, 16% feet wide, 
it is proposed to use cloth costing 21% cents 
per yard; and 16% cents per yard for the 
12-foot width instead of 12% cents per yard, 
as was paid last season. The cloth fur- 
nished this year also has a selvage edge, 


carrying 5 cords, as shown in the cut, 
which it is believed will materially 
strengthen the covering. In addition 
to this, there is a strip running across 


the cloth at every 5 or 6 feet of 
closely woven material, which it is believed 
will prevent the cloth from drawing. With 
this more expensive material the total cost 
of an acre of shade would be $362.18, as 
against $315.04 as used during the past year. 
The framework will last from five to eight 
years, so that the cost of this should be 
proportioned out for the crops for a series 
of years rather than for the first crop. 


VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN SUGGESTED. 


in the construction of the shade, some of 
which it is believed will be very desirable. 
At the sides of the field, where the cloth 
is stretched down to.the surface of the 
ground, the distance between the outside 
post and the baseboard may be 9 feet in- 
stead of 6. The rows are run 3% feet 
apart, and each line of posts will thus come 
in a row., The cloth manufacturers have 
devised special looms for weaving cioth. 24 
feet wide. This extra wide cloth will allow 
placing posts 20 by 24 feet apart, as was 
shown by Fig 2 on page 509 of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist April 5. This width of 
cloth costs 34 cents per running yard. . The 
additional cost of this extra wide material 
is‘made up for, however, in the smaller 
number of posts and the less quantity of 
other materials. The actual amount of 
material and labor required for the con- 
struction of a shade for an area of 200 by 
216 feet (about 1 acre) is about as follows: 
Cost of materials for area of 200 by 216 
feet would be as follows: 128 posts (4 by 
4 by 12), at 18 cents each, $23.04, 36 string- 
ers (2 by 4 by 12), at $18 per 1000 feet B M, 
$5.19, 100 stringers (2 by 4 by 20), at $18 
per 1000 feet B M, $24, 880 feet of basebo 
(1 by 6), at $18 per 1000 feet B M, $7.92, 
60 stakes (4 by 4 by 4), at 5 cents each, 
$3, 113 pounds (1944 feet) No 9 wire, at $3 
per 100 pounds, $3.39, 292 pounds (10,005 feet) 
No 12 wire, at $3.05 per 100 pounds, $8.91, 
38 pounds (645 feet) No 8 wire, at $3 per 100 
pounds, $1.14, 665 yards tent cloth 288 inches 
wide, at 34 cents per yard, $226.10, 145 yards 
tent cloth 144 inches wide, at 16% cents per 
yard, $23.85, 24 pounds 20d nails, at 2% cents 
per pound, 60 cents, 20 pounds 8d nails, at 
3 cents per pound, 69 cents, 8 pounds %-inch 
Staples, at 6 cents per pound, 48 cents, 10 
pounds 1%-inch staples, at 4 cents per 
pound, 40 cents; total cost of. materials, 





which did considerable damage - 
to the crops in the open fields, but the cloth . 





GROWING SUMATRA LEAF TOBACCO 





CHEESECLOTH SHOWING STRONG SELVAGE, 


$333.62. Iuabor in construction of shade, $27. 
Cost of materials and labor $360.62. 

The cloth is put on in the following way: 
The selvage edge of two widths is brought 
together over the stringers and twisted 
around the wire which runs the length of 
the stringer, and tacked at frequent inter- 
vals with staples. The 12-foot width 1s 
stretched on the outside over the last 
stringer down to the baseboard. Care must 
be taken to leave no openings for grass- 
hoppers or other insects to gain access to 
the tent. The baseboard itself should be 
from 2 to 4 inches in the ground, or earth 
should be thrown up on the outside toclose 
all openings. The tent and other material 
costs more or less, according to the loca- 
tion of the field and the source of the ma- 
terial. The above prices are average 
values at the present time, and anyone go- 
ing into the construction of shade must un- 
derstand that these prices will vary some- 
what according to the market. The mate- 
rial used on the 13 farms ranged from $260.03 
to $403.64 per acre, average being $286.70. 

CULTIVATION AND FERTILIZERS. 


To insure rapid growth, ground should be 
constantly stirred and gone over at least 
twice a week, either with a hoe or cultiva- 
tor. Cultivation will stop about time plants 
begin to button, when they will be so large 
a plow will injure leaves. Further cultiva- 
tion shouid be done only with the hoe, and 
this used very lightly. At this stage the 
soil will be so shaded that it will not become 
baked and hinder the feeding of the sur- 
face roots. 

The fertilizers used may be stable manure, 
cottonseed meal; cotton hull ashes, and fre- 
quentiy potash, preferably in the form of 
carbonate, but often in the form of. sul- 
phate. Bone meal is frequently used. and 
lime occasionally, A safe application of ma- 
nure is five cords horse manure per acre, one 
ton cottonseed meal and 500 pounds cotton 
hull ashes. ‘These proportions may be va- 
ried and other fertilizers used. Every ef- 
fort is made, both through fertilizing and 
cultivation, to maintain rapid growth; any 

[To Page 540.] 
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Poor Soils 


are made richer and more productive 
and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree—which give all 
details. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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FIELD FORCE PUMP C©0.,- 
10 Market Street, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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* ” 
“A Gold Mine On Your Farm 
is the title of the most complete and com mprenensise 
illustrated Treatise, on the subject of sp: paying. <2 
tables of costand formulae. The result o use tt 


thel cultura. riment Stations, -_ of 
the SPRaofon, i me “Gold t the 


a oder machine 
ted pages. mail it free. 
SPRAMOTOR CO. 60., Buffalo, .. Y. or London, Can. 


HILL AND DIG POTATOES — 


With our Improved Hiller and Digger, and do it 
easier, quicker, and better than with any other im- 
plement. In use 15 years.* With digger attachment 
you havetwo implements for oe price of 
one. Hiller with wheel $5.82. Hil- 
lerand Digger attachment, $7 7 6. 





















JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
209 Wells St. Oe 9g nw 
Milwaukee, Wis. dreds of testi- 
monials, 





KILLS 


and all 
leaf. eating 
insects. 








“ DISPARENE” 


CODLINC-MOTH 
CANKER WORMS 


See Prof. Sanderson's article in this paper. 
For all insect troubles write 


BOWEER Insecticide Co., 43 Chatham St., Boston. 














SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of. spraying fruit trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment but a necessity. 
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SORMER’S HANDY WAGON CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Setting the Hen. 


H. 8. BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 
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To set a hen successfully it is necessary 
first to get the hen. If a hen, when she 
first appears to be broody, is removed from 
her nest to the place where it is desired 
to have her sit, she Will probably break 
up and not sit at all. It is therefore.advis- 
able to leave her on the usual nest for 
several days before removing her to the 
one where she is expected to hatch. The 
hatching nest should be made with care, 
thoroughly shaped, slightly hollowing, and 
provided with lice expelling substances, 
such as tobacco leaves, sulphur or some of 
the prepared insecticides. If it is made 
hastily and carelessly the eggs are in dan- 
ger of being broken and the desired hatch 
may never take place. 

If late enough in the season to procure 
it, earth makes the best foundation for a 
nest because it can be properly shaped and 
pressed firmly together. Over the earth a 
sprinkling of chaff or short fine hay should 
be placed, because this keeps the eggs clean 
and is more comfortable for the hen. A 
hen which is comfortable will sit better and 
produce more satisfactory results than one 
which must pursue her duties with discom- 
fort. 

Having properly prepared the nest, place 
in it as many china eggs as the hen is ex- 
pected to cover and gently remove the hen 
at night to this nest. If she is thoroughly 
broody and has been removed carefully she 
will settle down upon the china eggs with 
a satisfied croon. She should then be left 
for the night and fed and watered the next 
morning. If she is on her eggs the next 
night, they should be removed and the real 
eges be given to her. Many advise giving 
a sitting hen only corn and water. But if 
the hen has been accustomed to a different 
diet she should have at the start the same 
kind of food as that to which she has been 
accustomed. Sudden change in diet is lia- 
ble to upset the digestion and bring on di- 
arrhea. If one wishes to feed largely on 
corn, let him make the change gradually, 
adding a little larger proportion of corn 
each day. Should an undue looseness of the 
bowels occur, the addition of a little sul- 
phate of iron to the drinking water will 
usually correct the difficulty. 

It is a very good practice to theroughly 
dust the hen with some insect powder 
about three times during the period of her 
incubation, once when she begins her duties, 
once after a week or so, and the. third 
time about the 19th day. This will keep 
her from vermin. A sitting hen should be 
subjected to as little disturbance as pos- 
sible, but it is necessary to notice whether 
the eggs are broken or fouled. In such cases 
the nest should be furnished with clean 
materials and the unbroken eggs carefully 
washed in warm water. After washing 
they should be wiped dry and immediately 
replaced under the hen. If, however, the 
hen is a quiet fowl, and only such are fit 
for maternal duties, and the nest has been 
properly made and the hen properly fed and 
eared for, there are not many chances of 
having the eggs broken or the nest fouled. 

= a 
Inexpensive Chicken Coops. 


WILIIAM G. RODGERS, NEW YORK. 


The old style triangular coops, Fig 1, are 
difficult to clean. Filth is liable to accu- 
mulate in the corners, a, and induce dis- 
ease. Short pieces of board fitted in as 
shown by the dotted lines would improve 
it, but I prefer a good-sized box, costing 
5 cents, using a portion of the boards 
from a similar box for the slats and roof. 
Fig 2 shows front view of completed coop; 
e is a 3 or 4-inch strip, laid on edge across 
center of box and nailed. Roof boards, f, 
are nailed to this and to the ends of box, 
projecting about 2 inches all around. Tarred 
paper held by strips of lath, or lath alone, 
over the cracks, finish the roof. Small 
hinges of metal or leather and a wooden 
button hold the door. 
| For combined coop and yard I use a larg- 


APRIL WITH FOWLS 


er box, open in front, with roof projecting 
only at back to lift coop by. Two-inch 
strips 6 feet long are nailed on sides of box 
at top and bottom, as shown in Figures 3 
and 4, connected at outer ends by cross 
strips and uprights. I use boxes 26 or 27 
inches high, about 32 inches wide and 2 feet 
long. This brought the side strips the 
right distance apart for 2-foot fine mesh 
wire netting. A 4-inch strip set on edge to 
support roof boards and muslin extends to 

































































CHEAP AND CONVENIENT COOPS. 
end of yard, and is nailed to strip c. Cheap 
unbleached muslin, well céated with boiled 
linseed. oil, was tacked alongside of strip 
b, stretched and tacked to center strip, and 
along edge of coop at d, lapping about 1 
inch. Loops or buttonholes on opposite 
edge of cover fit snugly over wire fence 
staples on the side of. strip e. Four sta- 
ples were driven in slanting to hold cover 
securely. The cover is easily slipped off 
and thrown back when.chicks are fed or 
coop cleaned. 

These coops are light and easily moved 
to fresh ground. If a heavy shower comes 
there is no running to place boards over 
the yards. Ground should be sloped off 
a little just outside of coop and yard. For 
large chicks I added a roost, as shown in 
Fig 3. I threw in some sod and some fresh 
ground bone and meat daily, and fed most- 
ly wheat and cracked corn. Scraps from 
the table and plenty of sharp grit were 
furnished. A mame tin fruit can with holes 
punched about ¥% inch from top edge, filled 
with water or milk, covered with a large 
flower pot saucer, and the whole quickly 
inverted, furnished a cheap and service- 
able drinking fountain. 


Raising Ducks Artificially—Ducks are 
the cutest fowls ever produced by artifi- 
cial incubation. They are easier to grow 
than chicks. They do not require a brooder 
as long. They need plenty of warmth the 
first week, then if the season is far enough 
advanced give a sunny pen with wide 
boards to keep off the cold winds, and a 
tight, roomy coop to stay in rainy days 
and roost in. Ducks won’t stand crowding 
any more than chickens. Crowding has a 
tendency to check their growth and make 
them undersized. While they do not re- 
quire artificial heat as long as chickens, 
they need to be kept dry. Plenty of dry 
chaff to nestle down in of a night is appre- 
ciated.—_Fanny M. Wood, Indiana. 


A Homemade Brooder Coop was ‘fixed up 
to take care of some chicks in another 
brooder. It was a box 3x5 feet, 10 inches 
deep at eaves and 18 inches at ridge. Legs 
6 inches long were put under it to keep 
the floor off the ground to avoid dampness. 
Ventilation was provided for by holes bored 
in ends near the ridge. <A section of the 
roof was made removable so that the box 
is easily cleaned. Dry sand and a small 
quantity of air-slaked lime were scattered 
over the floor. It was whitewashed inside 
and out. It was cleaned and fresh sand 
and lime given once a week. As it was 
only for use with month-old chicks and 
during warm weather, no artificial heat 
was necessary.—[Mrs C. G. Ford, Charles 
City County, Va. 

Breaking Up Sitting Hens—I never have 
any trouble about that. In the first place 
I am sure to have good, lively blood. I 
do off a room with netting in a light and 
pleasant place. Have it warm so they won’t 
take céld and keep a young cockerel in 
there all of the time—[A.- W. Wilcox, 
Washington County, N Y. 





All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys-and other organs cannot take care 
of without help, there is such an accumu- 
lation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion, dull head- 
aches and many other troubles are due to 
them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all their ef- 
fects, strengthen, tone and invigorate the 
whole system. 

“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. 
IrA O. BROWN, Rumford Falls, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





SUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
rofits. ,ia use 58 years. Cotaliy Natwest by the 
Gran e.* Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 

4 WING LL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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Incubators @ Brooders. 


) Mieac ses ‘vow—1901 


THAT’S AL 
Concise Catalogue from 
Pineland Incubator and Brooder S Co., 
Boxf, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S. A. 





Combined Hot-Water and Hot-Air 
-- INCUBATOR.. 


The only combined machine on 
the market. Has the good fea- 
tures of both and the bad fea- 
tures of neither. Made - Cali- 
fornia red-wood and rolled Sent on 
trial. Money back ifnot satisfi: isfied Fr Freight paid 

any point in the U.8. Send for summer prices. Address nearest house. 
Bare Hateh Incubator Co. , Clay Center, Neb. or’ Columbus, 0. 


INCUBATORS onTRIAL@ 


talog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
actically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Suc- 
ful result of 25 years’ experience. Price §7 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
Sta. x Jamestown, N.Y. 





INCUBATORS 
£ — The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
] ewe a est first-class hatcher. Money back 
if not as represented. Circular 
free; catalogue 6c. e pay the 


: freight. GEO. ERTEL CO. Quincy. 11. 


$5 CHAIIPION BROODER. 


The most wonderful chicken raises 
mia in the world, It works outdoors or 
= indoors. 100 chick capacity $5. Cat. 

free. J. A. BENNETT & BON, 
Gouverneur, N. ¥. 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning ltry for 1902, printed in colo 
Hlustrates and S ribes 60 Varieties of P Nenliey) 
ris andstock Many hints to 
¢ in silver or stamps for this 
B. M. GRELDER, Florina, Pa. 














— Complete of see aes 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hil. 











Raising Chicks Without a Hen. 


G. B. F., MASSACHUSETTS, 





The beginner will be surprised to find 
how easy it is to make a brooder. Buy 
one of those little oil stoves at the store, 
and the whole job is done in a few hours. 


it tity 
































PLAN OF HOMEMADE BROODER. 


It is easy to operate, not nearly so much 
bother as so many hens. The chioks are 
by themselves in a roomy building. A 
sketch of the brooder is given herewith. 
The brooder platform occupies one side of 
the building. The brooder is about 3 feet 
square. The board top, which is support- 
ed by the wooden pins passing tightly 
through holes bored in the corners, is-rep- 
resented as transparent in order to show 
the four 3-inch pieces -of inch iron pipe 
beneath. These pipes pass just through 
the floor of the platform to the under side, 
but project 2 inches above as shown. 

Under the platform is a 3-foot square of 
iron, heated by the lamp placed directly 
under it. Thus the heated air which comes 
through the pipes and warms the chicks is 
not from the lamp direct, but from the 
warmed sheet iron. As the chicks grow 
larger, the pegs are driven further 
through the cover, making it higher. The 
warm air is kept-in by the strips of cloth 
around the edge of the cover. While the 
chicks are young they should be kept from 
flying off the platform by a board barrier 
along the edge (not shown in the drawing). 
A regular brooder lamp is best. The 
smallest oil stoves or any good lamp that: 
will burn clearly without a top draft will 
answer. 

The chicks will not do so well indoors 
after the first three weeks. No matter if 
the weather is damp and chilly. While it 
is cold or stormy keep them indoors nights, 
but make a good long outside run of fine 
netting, or laths with a board at the bot- 
tom. Old buildings become infested with 
nits of lice and the brooder heat brings 
them out in swarms along the cracks and 
corners in and near the brooder. Kerosene 
will soak them out. Clean the house and 
keep the brooder clean. * Lice cannot live 
long in a clean, dry place. 

Feed fine, mixed grain in gravel and let 
them scratch. Meat, green stuff and gravel 
are needed from the first. They will pick 
up fine grit and struggle over a lettuce leaf 
or a bit of meat almost as soon as they 
can stand. Meat is half their food in a 
State of nature, and to grow fast they 
must have it unless there is plenty of milk. 
The experiment stations find that chicks 
and ducklings grow as fast again when fed 
with plenty of animal food. The growth 
costs only half as much per pound as com- 
pared with all-grain‘diet. I picked up the 
following bill of fare for young chicks at 
the Rhode Island poultry school two years 
ago, and still use it, with some changes in 
the direction of greater variety: Four feeds 
a day of fine cracked corn, cracked wheat, 
hulled oats in equal. parts, also a little 
millet seed. Soft feed, comprising corn 
meal, bran, ground oats, equal parts and 
1-16th to 1-20th part beef scrap, fed in 
troughs at noon. Green food at least once 
a day. 


Early vs Late Chicks—I find the late 
hatched chicks grow much more slowly 





than those hatched in April and May.—[G. 
W. Veditz, El Paso County, Col. 
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6 Wonderful 
Curative Properties of Swamp-Root 








To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 


Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of “American Agriculturist”’ 
May Have a Sample Bottle Free. 




















DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN:—In justice to you,_J feel it is my duty to send you an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, you so kindly sent me I 
had been out of health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trouble. Had 
our best physicians prescribe for me. They would relieve me for the time being, but 
the old complaint would in a short time return again. I sent for a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and I found it did me a world of good. Since then I have taken eight 
small bottles, bought at my drug store, and I consider myself perfectly cured. It 
seemed as though my back would break in two after stooping. I do not have the 
smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up during the night to urinate as I 
formerly did, three and four times a night, but now sleep the sleep of peace. My 
back is all right again, and in every way I am a new man. Two of my brother 
officers are still using Swamp-Root. They, like myself, cannot say too much in 
praise of it. It is a boon to mankind. We recommend it to all who are suffering 
from kidney and bladder diseases. * 

My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as_well as myself 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding 
of Swamp-Root. We remain, Yours very truly, JAMES COOK, 

Officers of the 58th Police Precinct, Greater New York. HUGH E. BOYLE, 

JOHN J. BOVKIN. 


If you are sick or “feel badly,’’ begin taking the famous new discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help all 
the uther organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for many kinds of diseases, and if 
permitted to continue much suffering with fatal resulis are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the day, and obliges you to get up many times 
during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles;. makes your head ache 
and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach and liver trouble; you get a sallow, yel- 
low complexion, makes you feel as though you had heart trouble: you may have 
plenty of: ambition, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, 
because they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science has 
ever been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of 
our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absoiutely 
free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention reading this 
generous offer in ‘“‘American Agriculturist,” when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton,"N. Y. 
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FREE T0 AGENT. Full _ information concerning 
the IDEAL NEST EGG— 

the greatest poultry invention ever known. os 

buy at sight. Kills all lice, mites and vermin. Lasts for- 

ever. Territory going fast. Write at once for terms and 

secure your county. IDEAL NEST 

106 e Ave., Grand Rapids. 


PERFECT FECT VENTILATION 18, 18 Mig ot ay 


in me ant ILE INCUBATORS 8, t 











; Gore. lo Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 














New Catal ogue FREE 
The BLA BLALESVILLE INCUBATOR ng 
76 North Street. Riatraville. P 








$6,000 29724 FREE! 
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Tamworth Hog for Eastern Farmers. 


J. A. MACDONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


The Tamworth is the hog, par excellence, 
for the packer and feeder. Its length and 
depth of body are so pronounced that no 
breed of hogs can approach them in these 
important respects. Its shoulder is light, 
but deep through the chest, and wide be- 
tween the forward legs, giving it large 
heart girth and great vitality. The Tam- 
worth is wide behind, with strong back 
and great depth through the flank, and 
hams well let down. These are the points 
sought by packers, particukrly the Ca- 
nadian packers, whose product brings sev- 
eral cents per pound above the American 
article, and who have been paying the 
farmer more than $1 per 100 pounds above 
what the American packers have been pay- 
ing for the past six months. The Tamworth 
has a fine, long, tapering snout, but the 
head weighs very much lighter than the 
head of a Poland-China or any other breed 
of hogs. This long snout has been the ob- 
ject of much ridicule by western men, those 
who never kept this fine breed of hogs, but 
who happened to see specimens at some 
oir. 

As far back as 1871 the English packers 
called the attention of farmers and others 
“to the public aversion to fat and heavy 
bacon” and to the urgent necessity of farm- 
ers breeding pigs of less obesity. This 
movement in favor of leaner and lighter 
bacon has gone on apace. The cries of the 
packers became more pronounced. A dras- 
tic change was needed in the shape of and 
form of the hog. The Tamworth was found 
to just fill the bill, so to speak, for the new 
demand, and the former ridicude and sar- 
casm of the then fashionable breeders had 
to give way to utility. 

Pure-bred Tamworths are good feeders. 
They are the most prepotent of all breeds, 
seldom farrowing less than ten pigs at a 
litter. The sows have the milk-giving 
function in a remarkable degree, and when 
not elaborating milk for. her offspring, she 
elaborates streaky fat and lean on her own 
body, and in just the right place. Canadian 
farmers, having conformed to demand of 
the packers, and the advice and assistance 
of the national government, by breeding 
hogs of the bacon or Tamworth type, are 
reaping their reward for the change by ob- 
taining in the open markets for several 
years now a considerable premium over 
what their brethren to the south have been 
receiving. 


A Practical Shepherd’s Methods. 


DANIEL LEONARD, IOWA, 


An easy and cheap way to fatten sheep is 
to sow rape in the corn and then to turn 
the sheep in the cornfield about the time 
the corn is glazed or about the time it 
should be cut for fodder. Let the sheep 
remain in the field until they @re ready to 
be shipped to market. After the fat- 
tened sheep are rembdved from the field let 
the home flock glean the field. There will 
be a great saving of labor with this kind 
of management, and there need be no fear 
of waste, for the sheep will gather all up. 
Sheep should be kept dry in frosty weather. 
This does not mean that they should be kept 
in warm barns, but that they should have 
shelter from the wet and kepj oug of drafts 
of air, but at the same time have gobdd ven- 
tilation. 

Beginning May 1 the noses of sheep 
should be tarred, pine tar being used, and 
an application each month until September. 
With this treatment there will be no grubs 
in the heads. Lambs dropped and raised 
in pastures not before occupied with sheep 
will not be bothered with worms. Some 
may say that it is all luck as to whether 
aman will succeed with sheep or not, but 
the man who says that and sticks to it will 
not succeed with sheep and will not make 
a good shepherd. The man that has the 





SHEEP AND SWINE 


know how and sticks to it is the man that 
will win. 

The beginner should not start with too 
many ewes. They will, with proper care, 
double in number each year. Do not breed 
your ewes to give lambs until they. are com- 
ing two years old. To have ewes own their 
lambs, care for them that they will not 
disown the lambs by feeding bran, oats and 
clover hay before dropping their lambs, and 
having their udders full of milk. Then you 
will have no trouble with motherless lambs, 
Feed as above for say ten days before 
lambing. The inexperienced shepherd 
should have his ewes to lamb about May 1, 
For experienced breeders, the last of Feb- 
ruary or the first of March will suit a ma- 
jority. Let no sheep owner be content 
without having clover hay for his sheep. 

Prepare a “creep” for the lambs. Feed 
them oats and bran and fine clover hay. 
Castrate all buck lambs each week. Get a 
pair of docking shears and you will not 
lose one lamb and the lambs will not lose 
one drop of blood from the docking. No 
sudden change of feed should be allowed. 
In fattening sheep in a lot the same man 
should feed the sheep every time and he 
should watch how they eat and know how to 
give the next feed and not feed too much 
or too little. Cold or warm weather will 
make a difference in the amount of feed 
required. Keep your sheep out of zero 
winds and keep them dry, but do not keep 
them too warm. Bright oats straw is bet- 
ter for sheep than timothy hay and the less 
hay and hay seed in the fleece the better. 

In buying sheep, let show sheep alone. 
When you buy a sheep, buy a sheep and 
not a pedigree alone. The fleece depends 
on the care of the sheep. Every shock to 


the sheep damages the wool fiber. The 
acres that will pasture cows will pasture as 
much weight in sheep, and, under proper 
conditions and with the right kind of sheep, 
with much greater profit to the owner. 
Sheep can often be used as scavengers on 
the farm and thus utilize things that would 
otherwise go to waste. They assist in 
proper rotation, for there may be stock 
rotation as well as crop rotation, and they 
clean up the pastures and meadows and 
in many ways add to the profit and satis- 
faction of farming. 


Do Not Break Your Horse, but teach 
him. It is a mistake to say you must break 
a colt. There is nothing about him that 
needs breaking. All he wants is teaching 
or guiding. You cannot crowd everything 
into a horse’s brain in.a few hours. It 
takes time to teach a child. Why do you 
expect a horse to learn everything you de- 
sire him to know in a few hours? It is 
impossible. But intelligence, common sense, 
patience, perseverance, firmness, gentleness 
and very mild punishment will soon accom- 
plish wonders in your colt.—[Alva Scott. 


Corn and Cob Meal is by most feeders 
considered more satisfactory than pure 
corn meal for horses. It is not-so concen- 
trated and is thus more easily digested. 
Some horses, however, do not thrive well 
on this. For these it is advisable to add 
bran or crushed oats. Mix equal parts by 
weight. This is a particularly satisfactory 
feed for driving horses. 


Damaged Grain for Hogs—Damaged 
grain can be utilized to best advantage 
when fed to hogs. 








THE BEST FEED TO BUY 


is that which gives you for each dollarspent the most 


PROTEIN AND FAT. 


Along with these essential elements of any stock ration should go high tee og of nitro- 


gen, potash and phosphoric acid. Such a feed pays a big profit in the meat and 


ilk it creates, 


and besides returns large value in the plant food it adds to the manure pile. 


ATLAS GLUTEN MEAL 


fills the bill better than any other feed. See table of analysis of all the leading boughten feeds, 


page 514, American Agriculturist for N 


Vovember 23. 


Try sample lot from yourdealer. It is 


cheaper shan oats, corn or barley. For circulars, etc., address 


ATLAS FEED & MILLING COMPANY, Box 164, Peoria, Ill 
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THE U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 





HOLDS 
WORLD'S 
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Send for Free Pamphlets 











FIFTY CONSECUTIVE RUNS 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy 


AVERAGE TEST 
OF SKIM MILK 


No other Separator has ever been able 
to approach this record 


c= .0138 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Magnitude of Farm Dairying. 





Only through a study of federal census 
figures can there be any appreciation of 
the magnitude of the amount of butter and 
cheese made on farms. In the census year 
3,617,000 farms made reports. These showed 
a total production of butter of 1,071,745,000 
pounds, of which about half was consumed 
at home and half sold; aggregate receipts 
from sales $86,606,000. The number of farms 
reporting manufacture of cheese were 15,670. 
‘Total amount of cheese made on farms 16,- 
372,330 pounds; total sold from farms 14,- 
692,542 pounds, at an average price of 9.3 
cents. Ten years earlier the amount of 
butter made on farms was _  1.024,000,000 
pounds and cheese 18,727,000 pounds. This 
compared with cheese figures shows a les- 
sening tendency to make cheese on the 
farm, owing to the growth of the factory 
system. Official figures follow: 

FARM DAIRY INTERESTS IN UNITED STATES. 

Products on farms in 1899. 





Milk, Butter, Cheese, Tot val dairy 

gallons pounds pounds products 
U S....7,266,392,674 1,071,745,127 16,372,330 $472,369 255 
Ala ... 95,882,103 19,121,964 36,374 6,610,967 
Alaska 4,250 200 _ 596 
Ariz 3,056,109 379,311 33,305 540,700 
Ark ... 109,861,393 21,585,258 18,385 6,912,459 
Ca) .... 153,684,741 20,853,360 4,249,588 12,128,471 
Col ... 38,440,111 4,932,482 103,184 . 3,778,901 
68 951,862 4,591,789 40,623 7,090,188 
12,681,268 1,629,949 104 1,092,807 
850,349 3,478 _ 186,096 
9,640 ,434 1,386,445 3,751 1,468,603 
82,438,532 15,111,494 2,236 5,954,575 
584,120 118,871 12 91,876 
15,122,948 2,520,316 196,952 1,243,197 
457,106,995 52,493,450 323,485 29,638,619 
263 ,457 ,239 51,042,396 178,733 15,739,594 
26,493,855 5,105,715 1,227 1,504,747 
535,872,240 61,789,288 306,428 _ 27,516,870 
244,909,123 41,640,772 291,445 11,782,902 
159,311,527 30,446,381 45,759 9,985,540 
39,251,413 ,918,229 135,104 4,168,015 
99,586,188 16,174,173 425,102 8,182,344 
64,040,517 9,096 ,662 338,453 5,228,698 
105,571,873 4,980 ,262 19,629 12,885,744 
309,617 ,046 60,051,998 331,176 16,903,087 
304,017,106 41,188,846 290,623 16,623,460 
97,030,385 18,881,236 28,572 6,064,513 
258,207,755 45,509,110 323,439 15,042,360 
15,696,214 2,454,072 30,924 1,669 ,978 
190,477,911 34,518,659 264,430 8,595,408 
4,446 ,07 69 523 94,082 433 ,391 
60,724,590 6,385,611 104,339 5,591,272 
77,714,055 5,894,363 24,377 8,436,869 

3,009, 313,003 68,571 99,4 
772,799 ,352 74,714,376 2,624,552 55,474,155 
89,525,749 16,913,802 28 883 6,175,397 
48 845,289 9,178,815 70,881 2,853,133 
425 870,394 79,551,299 1,167,001 25,383,627 

47 439 853 8,781,359 45,2 2,481,67. 
48 582,968 8,107,450 467,256 3,550 ,953 
487 ,033,818 74,221,085 857,167 35,860,110 
12,923,512 488 ,086 6,751 1,923,707 
44,031,528 8,150,437 1,081 3,232,725 
99,244,975 17,400,970 136 ,863 4,351,568 
Tenn 147,336,961 ,091, x 8,028 ,466 
Tex . 251,342,698 47,991,492 136,133 15,510,978 
Utah .. 25,124,642 2,812,122 169,251 1,522,932 
Vt .... 142,042,223 18,834,706 406,659 9,321,389 
Va .... 105,068,428 19,905,830 jf 6,999 ,994 
Wash. 50,182,415 7,372,106 151,669 3,816,691 
W Va. 83,861,660 16,913,129 74,243 5,088,153 
Wis .. 472,274,264 44,739,147 1,635,618 26,779,721 
Wyo .. 5,121,974 888 ,554 24,327 421,613 





Pea Vines as Dairy Feed. 


Cc. J. UFFORD, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 

I have purchased pea vine ensilage at 
the canning factories near here at $2 per 
ton. I have two silos filled with corn en- 
Silage. Capacity 125 tons. I feed 20 pounds 
corn ensilage with about three or four 
pounds grain, composed of one-half ground 
oats and peas, one-half gluten feed, mixed 
with it. After milking, I feed 20 pounds 
pea vines per head. After this is eaten, 
the cows are watered and fed what clover 
hay they will eat clean. 

Before milking at night they are fed the 
same amount of corn ensilage and grain as 
in the morning. After milking they are 
again fed clover hay, but no pea vines. 
My dairy consists mostly of thoroughbred 
Holsteins. They are fed .ensilage ten 
months, but pea vines mostly from Novem- 
ber to May, and during the canning sea- 
son, when they can be bought at $1 per 
ton. Many pea vines are fed in this lo- 
cality. The Ft Stanwix canning company 
filled the past season nine silos, capacity 
200 tons each. All this was sold to farm- 
ers at $2 per ton. 

As high as 40 pounds of pea vines a head 
per day has been fed with good results, 
where no other ensilage was on hand. My 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


experience has been that the combination . 


of corn and pea vines produces the best 
results. I expect to build another silo this 
summer, which I expect to fill with crushed 
sweet corn cobs from the canning factory. 
I have been experimenting with the crushed 
cobs. I am feeding them now, and as a 
milk producer, get better results than with 
the pea vines. 





Formation of Gas in the Cheese Curd 
gives it a spongy light texture which is 
very undesirable. When the particles of 
curd are cut across they are found to be 
full of minute holes. To prevent the 
trouble, heat the curd as high as 104 de- 
grees and keep the temperature from fall- 
ing. At the same time favor the escape of 
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gas by frequent turning and piling of the 
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curd. This must continue until the forma- 
tion of gas has ceased. 





Morning and Evening Milk—In Scot- 
land, analyses were made of a cow’s 
milk to determine whether it is richer 
in the morning or the evening. The re- 
sults showed that the morning’s milk con- 
tained 3.2% fat and 9.2% solids not fat. 
The evening’s milk contained 4.5% fat and 
8.9% solids not fat. 





Fumigating Cheese Room—In some Iowa 
experiments, excellent results were secured 
by fumigating the cheese room with for- 
maldehyde gas, which destroyed the mold- 
producing bacteria. 











“Business Dairyin, 
Sharples Co.. Chicago, lils« 





SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 
ALWAYS THE BEST. 

ing,” a very valuable book and Catalo 
P. M. Sharples, 


e No. 100 free. 
est Chester, Pa. 























BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Ft. Grant, Arizona, Apr. 10th, 1900. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Gentlemen :—I have the honor to 
inform you that your Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the best lini- 


ment, I believe, in the world, I have been a Farrier in the 
United States Army for 14 years, and have never used any- 
thing to equal it. I had a Losses with hip-joint lameness, a 
= » swelled glands and shoulder lameness. I used two bot- 

es of your Sparin Cure and they are sound and well. 

Yours uery respectfully. 
SILAS JOHNSON, Farrier, 

It is an absolutely reliable remedy for Spavins 
Splints,Curbs, Ringbones,ete. Removes the bunch an 
leaves no scar. Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment 
for family use ithasno equal. Ask your druggist 
for ALL’S SPAVIN CU also “‘A Treatise on the 
Horse,’’ the book free, or 


8 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 
r 28 oe #@ eansoud 
































NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick, Not painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about thi 
new method sent free to horse owners, 

Wr:te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED OURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty cases 
of coughs. 

Your money refunded if it fails, 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHAOA, N. Y¥. 


Booklet free. Men- 





eS Thecut on the right 
} shows it on the horse. The one 
i@ on the left shows it after the 


| surgeon’s knife hasremovedit, { 
disabling the horse and leaving 
/ an ugly scar. 


XN 


‘ ABSORBINE 


removes shoe boils, leaving no 
scar, and the horse can be worked every day. 
we goodfor Chapped Hock, Thosouah 
ind Puffs, Bog Spavins, Inflammation,etc. 
from all dealers. If notthere, write us direct, 
Valuabie Horse book sent free. 
Retention of pila- 


W. PF. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, { 
centa and failure to 


ABORTION 22 sii 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases, 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn, 














The REID Hand 
Separator E 


gets from every milking the 
greatest quantity of cream avail- 
able for churning; makes more 
and better butter possible. It 







is the only perfect hand an on 
Separator. * Runs lightest, 

lasts longest. Sent any- on 10 
where on 10 days free trial. Days’ 





Send for our new catalogue 
and revised pricelist, 


A. H. REID. 
30th and Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. @ 















For close skimming and 
quiet and easy running the 
National Hand Separator has no 
‘equal among hand separators. We are 
ready to prove this at your home by 

sending & 


NATIONAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


anywhere on 10 days’ free trial, to be 
placed in competition, if you like, with 
any otherseparator. Ifitdon’t back up 
every claim we make you can return it 
at once at our expense. Prices aston- 

ishingly low. For particulars, write to , 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 








meHighest Price 


for butter, cheese, cream or even 










=| milk results from perfect flavor. 
es That calls for perfect cooling and 
aeration. Itis only possibile with 






aes 


Whar 







THE IDEAL 


Y teh 
¢ My Ny 5 

situs. Milk Cooler. 

all animal heat and odor, or odor resulting 
t ’ 

from food or stapling, iatantly, Lares 6 Svs, ues 
le ju e ’ 

pote Ls to operate. AY ~~ By | 

ly true of creamery and cheese 








SEPARATOR O©0., 


AMERICAN 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 1900. Catalogue free. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Penns A 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland. Delaware, and 
Soutk, wherein it most largely circulates. 


Entered at postofice as second-class mail matter, 
COPYRIGHT, 1902. 


Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONK DOLLAR a jear. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 1 30 
pe year. A year’s subscription free for a club of two. 

bscrip tions can commence at any time during the 
year. Koecimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPLrIONS—To all foreign countrics 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—Yrhe date opposite your name on your 
poner, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus JanJ3 shows . Oe payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903 to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is ee A after 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be chauged. 

DISCONZ1.. U ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arre arages 
must be paid. lf you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a charge in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents 
(14_ lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on applic cation 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing ad- 
verti-ers, state that you saw their ‘ad’ in American 
Agriculturi: st, so they will do their best by you and also 
credit us with your trade, American Agriculturist is the 
best and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural 
business in the Middle or Southern States, 

OUR GUARANTEE—We ae, ‘uarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, ‘This 

arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisficd that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarentee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
hrough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse hitd the full amourt. Of course, complaint 
should be made within one week from date of any un- 
satisfactory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the 
matter cen be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods 
are better than another's, but we do guirantee that the 
advertiser w.. furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than .00, one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made — 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 


r agate line 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, APRIL 12, 1902 











Sheep have a greater value on the farm 
than the mere dollars and cents profit they 
may bring in. They are the best of domes- 
tic animals to increase the fertility of the 
land on which they pasture. Unlike other 
animals, they always seek the dry knolls 
when they wish to lie down, and in this 
way place the manure where it is most 
needed. They are also much better than 
cattle or horses to keep down brush and 
weeds. In bringing up and maintaining the 
fertility of the land sheep have a value too 
little appreciated. 


Now that the shortest legislative ses- 
sion in the history of New York has drawn 
to a close, farmers are wondering what 
their representatives have done for their 
interests. It can be said that this legisla- 
ture was probably as liberal in granting 
farmers’ requests as any previous one. If 
farmers would see to it that fewer politi- 
cians and more farmers are sent to the 
legislature, their interests would probably 
be more liberally provided for. The legis- 
lature of New York, as well as that of 
many other states, needs some plain, sub- 
stantial farmers who are not afraid to de- 
mand and fight for their rights. 


The recent experience of Maryland 
farmers in opposing the appropriation for 
the agricultural college should be a warn- 
ing to other states about having political 
forces in control of educational imstitu- 
tions. Politics should be forever banished 
from experiment stations and agricultural 


money is - 


EDITORIAL 


colleges. While the politician is in abso- 
lute control, an appeal from the average 
farmer for his rights is ignored. Farmers 
can turn the tide if they will, and should 
take a determined stand for their rights, 
even though it has to be done through the 
ballot box. 


By a vote of 39 to 31 the senate late last 
week passed the oleo bill, substantially as 
adopted by the house in February, and not- 
ed at the time in American Agriculturist. 
Owing to certain differences in its provis- 
ions, however, further joint conference is 
necessary, for agreement on a bill to be 
handed to the president for signature, mak- 
ing it law. The bill provides for the 10- 
cent tax on colored oleo, and an amend- 
ment places a tax of a quarter cent on ren- 
ovated butter; the house bill provides fon 
inspecting and branding this, but without 
tax. Congress thus committed to oleo leg- 
islation, the victory is complete of those 
demanding the protection of the dairy in- 
terests, and also the proper control of the 
oleo industry—iniquitous from its inception, 
because it could thrive only through de- 
ceiving millions of innocent consumers, 
Truly a triumph for common honesty. In 
the final analysis of the senate’s action it 
is worthy of note that the range interests 
were generally arrayed against the measure 
and so with the south, but that senators 
from dairy states voted yes, with the single 
exception of Vest of Missouri. Among the 
eastern senators voting for-.the bill were 
Foraker and Hanna of Ohio, Penrose of 
Pennsylvania and all the New England 
senators, except Aldrich and Wetmore of 
Rhode Island, who voted nay, and Hoar 
of Massachusetts who, with the senators 
from New York, did not vote. 


The hired help question is proving more 
difficult to solve satisfactorily than in pre- 
vious years. Although wages are higher 
than ever it is practically impossible to get 
enough men to work on farms. There are 
three good reasons for this: The apparently 
larger wages paid in other industries, long 
hours of work on the farm and seclusion of 
farm life. The larger wages paid in other 
industries for unskilled labor are largely 
fallacious, for rents, fuel, food and other 
expenses are much greater in cities and vil- 
lages than in the country and eat up the 
larger income. The seclusion of farm life 
cannot be changed greatly and must -be 
borne with. But the question of h7urs can 
be modified somewhat and must be in order 
to solve the help problem. There is no 
good reason why a day’s work on the farm 
should last from 4amto8 pm. Twelve 
hours of hard work on a hot day is enough 
for almost any man, and as long as com- 
mon laborers can get from $1.25 to $1.75 for 
nine to ten hours’ work, they will not seek 
employment on farms. 


American Agriculturist wants to again 
emphasize the necessity of making a careful 
test of seed corn. The crop matured poor- 
ly last year. The cold weather of Decem- 
ber came on before the kernels were thor- 
oughly dried out and as a result many of 
the germs were killed. Tests already made 
by experiment stations and individual 
farmers indicate an exceedingly low vitality. 
If this seed is carelessly planted, the loss 
to the corn belt farmers will be incalcu- 
lable. The only safe plan is for each farmer 
to test his own seed. This is easily done 
and.is very important. Old corn from the 
crop of 1900 may be much better than that 
from last year’s crop. If you have any, try 
this and see. Under no circumstances neg- 
lect to test all corn to be used as seed. 


In our advertising columns you will al- 
ways find very interesting reading, while 
the catalogs, price lists, etc, there named are 
equally interesting, and are yours for the 
asking. Always state in your letter or pos- 
tal that you saw the advertisement in this 
paper. If there is a street address or box 
number, be sure to put it on your letter. 


‘ three in a hill, and cover lightly. 


Mid-April Forecast 


Good things to appear in next 
week’s AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in- 
clude, among others, illuminating 
articles relating to important subjects 
so much at the front during these 
weeks of early spring activities in 
field and garden. Here are a few of 
them, in one or two of. our regular 
departments; others complete, as 
usual : 

Pointers to Success in Growing 
Rocky Ford Melzns, by “aman on 
the ground;” illustrated with photo- 
graph of a perfect cantaloupe. 

The Prevention of Onion Smut, by a 
scientist in the New York experiment 
station; new ideas in battling this 
serious drawback in growing onions 
for market. 

Another chapter on Cultivation of 
the Chiefest Cereal Crop, by A. D. 
Shamel, the Illinois expert. 





- Jottings from the Farmers. 


I have heard considerable complaint that 
the lima beans do not come up well. I 
plant with the eye pressed in the ground, 
Mine 
have come up almost without fail.—[Mrs 
W. C. Lutz, Bedford County, Pa. 


We are glad to note many young men 
are becoming interested in farming here. 
The present prosperous and independent 
conditions of the farmers are very encour- 
aging and the demands for farms is on 
the increase.—[W. H. Brown, Ashtabula 
County, O. 

Some years ago my apple orchard was 
badly affected with woolly aphis. Refuse 
from gas works was recommended and 
tried, with poor results. Then I resolved to 
try ashes. I dug around the affected trees 
and buried the ashes as close to the roots 
as possible. As a result, the aphis has dis- 
appeared almost entirely.—[V. Hope. 


I grew and shipped 286 crates of Rocky 
Ford cantaloupes from a measured acre 
last season. They sold for an average price 
of $1.25 per crate in Baltimore. The land 
was light and the only dressing was 800 
pounds per acre of a _ popular fertilizer, 
analyzing 6% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 8% potash. It will be seen that the 
crop was a profitable one.—[W. G. Dawson, 
Dorchester County, Md. 


The poultry business has to be learned 


slowly. I find a warm, dry place the best 
for the house and if possible it should have 
a basement where the hens can get a dust 
bath every day in the year. Faithfulness 
is the only way in which to learn mueh 
about the business.—[L. L. Soule, Schuyler 
County, N Y. 


In a recent issue, the article, Raising suc- 
cotash for cows, will be misleading to one 
who does not. know the habit of cowpeas. 
The plan described is all right for the Ca- 
nadian field pea, which will stand frost 
and cool, damp weather. Cowpeas, how- 
ever, should not be put in until the ground 
has become warmer than it usually is at 
oat seeding time. It is not best to plant 
until the last of May. The cowpea and 
corn can be mixed together in the planter 
and planted at the same time. The peas 
will climb the cornstalks, but for this pur- 
pose the corn should not be more than two- 
thirds to a stand, so that the peas will 
have some sunlight. The vines will not 
grow much until about time for the fourth 
cultivation. I think the early blackeye pea 
is the best variety to use in this way. With 
corn it. will make good succotash. —[A. A. 
Hinkley, Illinois. 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Advance in Beef Natural, Not Forced. 





The marked strength in cattle the past 
few months, and the attendant, and even 
relatively greater advance in the price of 
meats is causing the keenest interest 
among consumers. The newspapers offer 
many reasons why the retail price of choice 
cuts of beef are 2, 3 and 5 cents a pound 
higher. Their comments contain some 
truth and some error. The dressed beef 
monopoly, enjoyed by a half dozen big 
concerns, undoubtedly exerts a very strong 
nfluence in shaping prices, both to the 
“producer and the consumer, one year with 
another. This season, however, other fac- 
tors are also in evidence and for the time 
being even more forceful. Not in years 
have prices of live cattle, and of fresh beef 
been more under the legitimate control of 
supply and demand. 

GAIN IN MAREFTING APPARENT, NOT REAL. 

This control is not apparent at first, from 
the record of actual movement of 
cattle, because western primary points 
are getting exceptionally large num- 
bers this winter and spring. But in- 
vestigation proves’. that the tonnage 
shows an actual falling off, owing to the 
phenomenally light weight of the cattle 
leaving farmers’ hands. As noted in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s table, the cattle now 
coming into Chicago, as a fair index of the 
situation, average scarcely more than 1000 
pounds in weight, compared with 1081 
pounds, the average: for March, 1901, and 
even heavier averages in earlier years. 
This loss in weight, multiplied by the great 
number coming forward, means heavy 
inroads into the net supply of beef, so that 
the gain indicated in the count is only ap- 
parent.and not real. 

GROSS CATTLE RECEIPTS AT FIVE WESTERN 
PRIMARY MARKETS, 


Top 

Three *AY rice 

months March weight arch 

1902 ..........-1,539,000 | 480,000 1,005 $7.40 
WOOL ccccscncces 1,452,000 443,000 1,081 6.25 
1900 ...........1,411,000 470,000 1,096 6.35 
1899 ...........1,310,000 455,000 1,118 . 6.00 
BPE 54a sc ccevcve 1,381,000 461,000 1,111 5.90 
: rare 1,280,000 420,000 1,126 5.60 
1896 ...........1,243,000 399,000 1,172 4.75 
1895 .........--1,195,000 370,000 —_ 6.50 
*At Chicago. The average weight in Feb- 


ruary, 1902, was 1007 pounds, and in Janu- 
ary, 1014 pounds. 

This condition is understood by farmers, 
but not by consumers generally. The corn 
crop of 1901 was cut in two, and feed prices 
in consequence nearly or quite doubled 
throughout the heavy corn and cattle 
states. Two direct influences, the one play- 
ing. upon the other, have contributed to 
brisk marketing of -cattle, often before in 
suitable condition for the butcher’s block. 
Farmers have been obliged to face a scar- 
city of corn, except at almost prohibitive 
prices, and furthermore have had the stim- 
ulous of top quotations for beef on the 
hoof. The rush of cattle to market, often 
in an unfinished condition, was inevitable. 

Up to the present demand has kept close 
upon supply. How long this may continue 
is problematical. The late price advances 
to consumers are proving burdensome, and 
many will be obliged to use cheaper meats, 





BUSINESS NOTICE, 





Stove Announcement—In another col- 
umn of this paper we are printing a spe- 
cial announcement of the Kalamazoo stove 
company of Kalamazoo, Mich, who wish to 
announce that they will now sell their 
entire line of the celebrated Kalamazoo 
ranges, steel cook stoves and oak heaters 
direct to the user at factory prices, saving 
thé purchaser all dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits. This concern is made up of some 
of the wealthiest men in the state of Mich- 
igan, and they have a mammoth factory 
and manufacture every range and stove 
they offer for sale. If any of our readers 
are contemplating purchasing a _ really 
first-class range or stove, we can highly 
recommend this concern to them and they 
may ‘rest assured that they will receive 
careful and courteous treatment and that 
they can take no risk in purchasing of these 
people, 





or substitute other foods, inasmuch as pork 
and mutton are also high. Unless the home 
consumption of fresh beef falls off much 
more sharply than now indicated, here are 
reasons, therefore, for a continuation of 
comparatively high prices for cattle for 
some time to come. 

ANOTHER HIGHLY IMPORTANT FACTOR 
bears upon the permanent level of cattle 
prices, which is little appreciated. While 
interest in cattle breeding and feeding is 
intense, there has been no such growth in 
the numbers of cattle in recent years as in 
population. According to the federal census 
of 1900, official figures just made public, the 
total number of cattle in the United States, 
other than milch cows, was 39,100,000; in 
1890 the number was 34,900,000, showing a 
gain in the ten years of only 12%. Mean- 
while population, 76,300,000, compared with 
62,600,000 in 1890, shows a substantial in- 
crease of about 22%. The figures for earlier 
decades, as shown in our table, are equally 
interesting. In spite of the animation 
among breeders, and the sharp demand for 
breeding stock, the production of cattle has 
not kept pace with growth in population, 
and enlarged outlet for meats. A long-time 
level of high prices would of course stim- 
ulate the production, but not necessarily 
affect the situation in the immediate future. 

CENSUS CHANGES IN TEN-YEAR PERIODS. 

[In millions and tenths of millions.] 


P lati 
car" Ty Total gain 
1900 .....76.3 21.8 39.1 12 
1890 .....62.6 24.7 34.9 49 
1880 ..... 50.2 30 23.5 58 
1870 .....38.6 14.9 
a Other than dairy cows. 


Growing Peas for the Cannery. 


F., F. HUBBARD, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 





Peas for the cannery require a good, 
strong soil and plenty of cultivation to 
get the best results. They should be sowed 
very early to avoid the possibility of be- 
ing destroyed by the green fly, an insect 
so disastrous to the pea crop.in many sec- 
tions. Some years the pea crop is.a prof- 
itable one to grow, while other seasons it 
is almost a total failure, farmers often not 
getting their seed-in return. This is very 
discouraging when seed at present prices 
ranges from $5 to $6 per bushel. 

We find that any good corn soil is best 
suited to peas for canning purposes. The 
land should be prepared in the best pos- 
sible condition before the seeds are put in 
the ground. Weususe from 200 to 400 pounds 
per. acre of any good standard fertilizer. 
In our experience, we- have obtained the 
best results where they are planted in 
drills and thoroughly cultivated. We usu- 
ally plant them in rows 30 inches apart, 
using three bushels seed per acre. We 
drill the fertilizer in at the same time. In 
this section we pay $1.75 per 100 pounds 
shelled peas at the cannery. Farmers who 
expect to succeed with this crop should 
give it the same careful attention as for 
corn. In this vicinity the Alaska and 
many of the sweet wrinkled varieties are 
used quite extensively. On the whole the 
outlook for the future is quite promising, 
but the season is a little backward at pres- 
ent. 

a I 

Butter Scoring Contest—A six months’ 
butter scoring contest has been inaugu- 
rated by the national creamery and butter 
makers’ association. This is to be carried 
on in co-operation with the department of 
agriculture. The department will furnish 
a show. room and buy the butter each 
month at the market price for extras. Any 
butter maker may enter the contest by pay- 
ing a fee of $3. He will have to make once 
each month a 20-lb package of butter and 
submit it for inspection. This butter must 
be packed in a spruce or ash tub. The 
expert will write each exhibitor monthly 
when his butter is at fault, telling him 
how he may remedy the difficulty. To 
the butter maker who wins the champion- 
ship, the association will present a hand- 
some cup. The pro rata fund now on hand 
and the gold and silver medal will be 
competed for as usual at the next annual 
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convention, which will be held in the cityi 
of Milwaukee. Applications for entering 


the contest should be made at once to Sec 
E. Sudendorf, Elgin, Ill, 


Controlling Blight on Melons—F. H. M. 
New Jersey. You can control blight on 
melons and cucumbers with bordeaux mix- 
ture. The plants should be sprayed several 
times during the season so that new leaves 
are kept covered as they come out. 
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New York has no room for anarchists. 
Gov Odell has signed a most rigid measure 
for stamping out anarchy in that state. 
Persons advocating: anarchistic doctrines 
by speech, writing or otherwise, are liable 
to a fine of $5000 or ten years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. } 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? | cium” 


—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
Strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. ’ 


iT1isa NEW ENCINE maps sy 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS ©’ 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 











Fairbanks oi 

Morse & Cleveland Omaha . 
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Paint Without Oil, 


Cuts Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent—A Free Trial Pack. 
age is Mailed to Everyone 
) Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He cails it 
Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmeradry powder 
and ali that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather Brook, fire proof and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone 
brick and plaster, spreads-and fooks like oil paint 
and costs.about one-fourth what the farmer has 
heretofore had to ~—— paint. 

Write to Mr. A, L. Rice, 303 North St., Adams, N: 
Y., giving the name of the dealer from whom you! 
buy. your paints, Mr. Rice will send you a free) 
trial of his new discovery, also color card and full} 
information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


STEEL ROOFING 
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AT $2.26 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts, Chicago 
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Hector, Schuyler Co, April 8—Farmers 
are plowing. Grass and grain look fine. 
Stock wintered well. Peach buds all right. 
Help scarce and getting $20 p mo generally. 
Roads in bad condition. Many farm ten- 
ants have moved out, the owners taking 
possession. Gen Lathrop will set a nice 
peach orchard this spring. Many are going 
to plant beans and potatoes. Hay scarce. 


Corinth, Saratoga Co, April 7—Mason 
Guiney has sold his farm to R. Woodcock 
and has moved to Saratoga. Oscar Brown 
has let his farm to John White. Leonard 
Wilcox will work the John T. Early farm 
the coming year. 

Experiment Station Board—The sec of 


state has announced the reappointment of 
Stephen H. Hammond of Geneva and Ly- 
man P. Haviland of Camden. J. Jemson 
of Binghamton and Thomas B. Wilson of 
Hall’s Corners have been appointed in the 
places of Austin C. Chase and Frank O. 
Chamberlain. This leaves one appointment 
still to be made. In all probability some- 
one representing the second judicial district 
will be named. It is very important that 
only men of high standing in agricultural 
circles, like those already named, of good 
reputation and large business ability, 
should be placed upon the station board. 
This station is the largest in the United 
States, if not in the world, and should be 
supported by the counsel of the best men 
New York can furnish. 


Constable, Franklin Co, April 8—Cattle 


wintered quite well. Cows are in good de- 
mand and bring from $26 to 40, and some 
more than that. Butter has been about 25c 
Pp lb, but is a little less now. The Fay 
butter factory has opened. Mr Smith has 
put his factory at the Corners into better 
shape than it ever has been. He has en- 
gaged Albert Hurlburt to help him run it. 
It is expected they will have a good run 
this season. Sugar is worth about 8 to 
10c p lb here. 

Williamson, Wayne Co, April 8—The 
Howard Thomas canning company will 
build a $15,000 plant here this spring. The 
plant will be located on the R, W & O rail- 
road north of this village. Farmers have 
contracted for over 100 acres of tomatoes 
besides many acres of beans, etc. An uRn- 
usual number of auctions have been held 
the past winter. A great deal of interest 
is exhibited in the poultry industry, many 
incubators being owned and run in town. 


Owego, Tioga Co, April 7—Hay brings 
from $8 to 10 p ton. Many complain that 
their silos have frozen worse this winter 
than ever before. Spring cows 30 at auc- 
tion sales. Young stock very high. Pota- 
toes 65c. A few farmers have been holding, 
expecting to get more. 

Salem, Washington Co, April 7—Maple 
syrup has been selling at 90c at the door, po- 
tatoes are from 75 to 80c, eggs 15c, butter 
22c. Mr Howard has been engaged as cheese 
maker for another year at the factory. He 
makes excellent cheese, which sells readily. 
Farmers were satisfied last year with 
amount received for their milk. Good hired 
help is scarce and commands good wages. 


Greeneville, Greene Co, April . 7—The 
outlook here for farming interests is unusu- 
ally good as far as prices are concerned. 
Those who have kept up their farms for 
the past few years are now rewarded. 
Farms are changing hands quite rapidly 
and prices begin to advance once more. The 
Wicks farm has been disposed of at $3200. 
It has a fine lot of fruit, but needs much 
repairing of buildings. 

Clay, Onondaga Cov, April 7—Roads dry- 
ing up nicely. Winter wheat not looking 
very well. Eggs are 15c p doz, butter 22c. 
Not as many auctions this spring as usual. 
Farmers giving from $20 to 25 p month for 
help. 

Booming Dairy Farming—Creameries 
are getting quite common and in a radius 
of ten miles of West Berne, Albany county, 
N Y, no less than five are either construct- 
ed or in course of erection. It is a new 
experiment with this section and what the 
outcome will be cannot be told. Farmers 
changing from grain and truck farming to 
complete dairy farmers im less than a year 
may not work to a great advantage, and if 
the results are not satisfactory, creameries 
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and cows probably will be cursed when the 
lack is in the farmer himself. There is 
much of this mushroom farming and fail- 
ure must follow if the work is not under- 
stood.—[George H. Townsend, Albany Coun- 
ty. N X. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, April 7—Maple sap 
has run well. Cows are selling at auction 
for from $30 to 40 and will average about 
$5; butter 26c, eggs 15c, cheese 9%c, hay 
8 to 10. Farm animals generally in good 
health, 

Springwater, Livingston Co, April 6— 
Winds and sun have dried roads very fast 
and an early spring is predicted. Crops 
were covered thoroughly with snow and are 
looking well. There is very little frost in 
the ground. Parties have begun a telephone 
line connecting this village with Canadice 
Corners, returning via Tabors Corners, cov- 
ering a circuit of 25 miles. Rural delivery is 
about to be established here, much to the 
satisfaction of the farmers. Help is very 
scarce; wages range from $22 to 28 p month 
for eight months, with board, washing and 
a horse kept. Cows have sold at 35 to 45 at 
auctions. F 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, April7—Spring opened 
about two weeks earlien than last year. 
Roads in fair condition. Plowing for spring 
crops begun. Wheat has come through the 
winter in fair shape. Many farmers are 
short of hay and grain. 


Willsboro, Essex Co, April 7—Everything 
indicates an early spring here. There have 
been quite a number of deaths in town since 
the year began. There has been a bounti- 
ful run of sap. 


Deposit, Broome Co, April 6—Maple su- 


gar season the best in several years. A few 
farmers have begun plowing. Borden con- 
densery will pay for milk as follows: April 
$1.20, May 95c, June 85c, July 90c, Aug 1.05, 
Sept 1.25. Hay and coarse fodder will be 
used up closely. Farm help is scarce at an 
average price of about 18 p month. Very 
few farms are changing hands. 


Marcy, Oneida Co, April 7—Plowing is 
well under way. Help is scarce and wages 
high, $20 to 26 p month and board. Feed 
high in proportion to the price of milk. 
There have been several sales, at which 
cows brought from 30 to 40 on an average. 
Horses are about 25% higher than last year, 
mostly western, with a good demand for 
farm animals. Butter’ scarce. Potatoes 
mostly sold at from 70 to 77c p bu. Pork 
scarce at 8% to 9c, good veal 6% to 7c. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, April 8—The 
weather is unusually springlike for the time 
of year. Roads are drying. up. Winter 
grain is looking well and cattle are in good 
condition, Hired help very scarce. Hay is 
bringing $14, rye straw 12. Many are in 
need of horses and prices are high. From 
all parts of this town milk is being sent 
daily to Schenectady. 


Ballston, Saratoga Co, April 7—Auction 


sales very numerous. Cows bringing from 
$40 to 60, hogs high, hay 10 in the mow, corn 
75c, seed potatoes 2 p bbl. Light pork 
8 p 100 d w, butter 22c, spring pigs 3 each. 
Calves 6c 1 w. Rye wintered well and is 
coming out in good shape. Apple trees 
budded for a big crop. 


Jackson, Washington Co, April 6—Farm 


produce sells well at auctions this spring. 
Cows and horses high. The creamery at 
Cambridge has been running all winter; 
prospects are good for the coming season. 
A route for an electric road from Cam- 
bridge to Greenwich is being surveyed. 
Those living on the route of the rural 
free delivery are well pleased with the 
system. When the farmers can have bet- 
ter roads to market their produce they 
will feel that their wants are nearly all 
supplied. 


Caton, Steuben Co, April 6—Roads have 


been about as bad as possible. Hay is 
worth from $10 to 12 p ton, oats scarce and 
held at 50 to 60c p bu. Cows and stock gen- 
erally have wintered fairly well. Ensilage 
has kept well and is much _ preferred by 
stock to hay. There has been,quite a stir 
with regard to starting a .cheese factory 
here in the central part of the town, but in- 
dications are that C. E. Bower will continue 
to run his Cold Spring creamery as usual. 
Farmers are planning more more corn.and 
potatoes. Rural free delivery started in this 
town April 1. Horses bring a fair price. 
Cows bring from 25 te 35 p head. Wheat 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


and rye have been well protected by heavy 
snows and at present look well. Meadows 
and new seeding were badly damaged last 
season by grasshoppers and are not giving 
promise of improvement, Oats, buckwheat 
and corn command unusually high prices, 
while the potato crop, on which many 
farmers placed their dependence for paying 
taxes and debts, was cut short by reason 
of rot. . 

Experiment Station Management— 
There is strong opposition to the appoint- 
ment of E. A. Callahan of Albany on the 
board of managers of the state experiment 
station. A delegation of representative 
farmers waited on Gov Odell last week and 
protested against the appointment. It is 
claimed that Mr Callahan does not repre- 
sent the agricultural interests but the bus- 
iness end of an agricultural paper. Farm- 
ers are up in arms, showing their war 
paint. It is said there are thousands of 
practical, up-to-date farmers in the state 
who are eligible for the place. The gov- 
ernor is holding the appointment back to 
determine whether Mr Callahan’s appoint- 
ment would be satisfactory to farmers in 
general. 


Homer, Cortland Co, April. 7—There has 
been some excellent weather for sap and 
many farmers have made a fine lot of su- 
gar. An extra large amount of plowing to 
be done this spring, because land was too 
dry in the fall. Milk seems to be in good 
demand here. Cows are looking pretty well 
considering the shortage in last year’s grain 
crop. 

Collins Center, Erie Co, April 8—Snow to 
the depth of several inches fell April 2 and 
drifted badly. Before this the roads were 
dry and in many places had been scraped. 
There is good promise of a liberal crop of 
fruit all through this section. The maple 
Sugar season has been very good. Many 
farmers have held their potatoes for a rise 
in price which hasn’t come. There is con- 
siderable interest taken in the canning in- 
dustry through all the towns of western 
Erie. There: are plants at North Collins, 
Brant, Eden, Hamburg, and a new one just 
being built at Farnham. M. B. Paxon-of 
North Collins has an order for 600,000 toma- 
to plants for the Farnham canning factory. 


Fruit Prospects in Oneida County 


are-unusually fine. Buds have had to en- 
dure protracted cold; but at no time has the 
thermometer gone more than six degrees 
below zero. Even cur peach buds are in 
good condition. I find that Crosby, Captain 
Ede, Carman, Francis, Wager, Kalamazoo, 
Branson, Wadell, Lemon, are all in fair con- 
dition, with a loss of about one-fifth of the 
buds. Bokhara, Switzerland and a few 
more seem to have lost no buds at all. 
Crosby and Fitzgerald and Champion are 
all large trees. Fitzgerald does not prove 
as. hardy as-the other two, and the lower 
buds on all these trees are in worse con- 
dition than those on the upper limbs. I am 
satisfied that it is best to head in our peach 
trees in the fall so long as the trees are 
within our reach. The wood is ripest and 
the buds in best condition on trees cut back 
in November. The prospect for apples is 
fine for Baldwin, Spy, Kirkland, Grimes 
Golden, Spitzenburg and more of our stand- 
ard sorts. In my orchard of 30 varieties, the 
one apple that never fails is Shiawassie 
Beauty. Its only fault is that it begins to 
bear too young and keeps at it too persist- 
ently.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida County, N Y. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, April 7— 


Farmers plowing for corn and oats. Some 
have planted potatoes. Some hay being 
hauled to press, the price being $13 p ton. 
Many poles being hauled to railroad for re- 
pairing telegraph lines. G. E. Hunt has a 
contract to supply the Bell telephone com- 
pany with 500 poles, the line extending 
from Lakewood to Allentown. A branch of 
the North American line is being built from 
Imlaystown to Freehold. Good roads are 
still being discussed. Seed potatoes sell- 
ing at 3 p bbl. Much fertilizer being sold 
to farmers for corn and potatoes. Some 
farmers have their stalks out in field. Sales 
about over. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Long Island Fruit Interests—We are 
glad to learn ‘that American Agriculturist 
is interested in fruit:culture, trucking and 
farming on Long Island. Almost the en- 
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tire north shore and much of the interior 
is susceptible to fruit culture. Peaches and 
other orchard fruits ought to reach a large 
state of development there. In this I but 
reflect the opinion of Prof L. H. Bailey of 
Cornell university, J. H. Hale, the well- 
known fruit expert, and others, who spent 
several days with me investigating this 
subject last spring. I am surprised to find 
during my brief residence here that so lit- 
tle attention has been given to Long Islanc 
in this direction.—[William J. Rose, General 
Freight Agent, Long Island-Railroad Com- 
pany. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, April 7—Fields bare 
since March 15. Roads in bad condition. 
Sugar season over and not first-class. H. 
J. Mitchell contracted 225 gals at 90c. He 
has 90 trees, but will have to buy some. 
Maple sugar is 8c. Fall wheat looks fairly 
well. Potatoes are 70c and eggs 12c. But- 
ter scarce at 25c. Pigs scarce at.$2.50 each. 


Concord, Erie Co, April 7—Sugar making 


is over with. A very poor*season. During 
the fine days of March there was consid- 
erable plowing done. The Corry milk con- 
densing company is looking for the product 
from 18 new dairies, which will make 60 
in all. The Lovell sta creamery is work- 
ing up about 2000 lbs of milk p day. The 
butter for March was sold at from 26 to 29c 
p lb. There are men near here who worked 
hard a few years ago to keep oleo out of 
the state, now using it on their own tables. 
Meadows are looking very poor. A large 
part of last year’s seeding will have to be 
plowed again. Winter wheat looks well. 
There has been quite a call for horses this 
spring at fair prices. At a@ sale recently, 
cows averaged about $30. Hay is selling 
at 10 p ton in the barn. 

New Millport, Clearfield Co, April 7— 
Winter grain improving rapidly. The last 
week of March was perfect and many farm- 
ers plowed both stubble and sod. Many 
sowed their clover seed. March 31 it snowed 
all day. Philip Dotts, 86, a pioneer farmer 
of Becaria township, died March 16. He 
worked about his farm until the day of his 
death. He served as treasurer of the coun- 
ty for three years. D. H: Watts of Kerr- 
moor is now Iecturer of the Pomona grange. 
J. P. Watts of Ferguson township has a 
complete establishment for manufacturing 
good butter, but now finds it more prof- 
itable to ship his milk to the county seat 
and retail it. He has also established a 
dairy restaurant, which is well patronized. 

Lebanon Co—In this part of Pennsylvania, 
in my opinion, the San Jose scale is about 
ten times as bad as people know. In other 
words, where one man has the scale on his 
trees and knows it, ten have it and don’t 
recognize it. If the trees have an ashy 
gray appearance and are covered with 
small, shell-like objects, varying in size 
from the diameter to the head of a pin, 
they should be looked after carefully. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, April 8—Some oats 
and spring rye seeded. Feb very stormy. 
Great, deal of damage done by sleet storm 
Feb 21. William Caruthers had four horses 
killed coming home from market by com- 
ing in contact with live wires. Wheat 
fields are looking badly; some are nearly 
bare and were badly washed by the heavy 
storm March 28. Seed potatoes selling for 
$1 to 1.25 p bu, clover seed 6 to 6.50, cows 
30 to 50, horses 140 to 175 for ordinary farm 
animals. 

New Castle, Lawrence Co, April 8—The 
last two weeks of March gave’ almost un- 
varied good weather. Plowing began 
March 24 and continued till March 27. Since 
then rain, hail, snow and .wind have 
changed conditions. If an enterprising tile 
maker would locate in the northern part of 
Lawrence Co, on one of our railroads, he 
would find a growing local market, besides 
shipping facilities. Farmers here know the 
value of drainage, but cannot get the tile. 
Wheat is looking poor. Clover refuses to 
grow here and many farmers are abandon- 
ing both wheat and clover as money crops. 
All feed stuffs are high, resulting in limited 
feeding. Corn is 80 to 90c p bu, wheat about 
75 to 80c, oats 50 to 60c, rye 65c, potatoes 
$1, apples 2 to 2.40.p bu, butter 30 to 35c, 
eggs 15 to 20c, fat cattle 5c p Ib, farm 
horses 75 to 1.50 each, milch cows about 30 
to 40. Lawrence Co has a good market in 
New CaStle. and does not supply it by any 
means, as feed, grain, fruit and meat are 
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largely imported. But little intensive 
farming is practiced here except by truck 
growers, though there is little doubt that 
better farming would pay better. Fruit 
culture is growing. J. S. Johnston and J. 
B. Johnston will soon have fine spraying 
outfits. The first spraying will begin in a 
few days. Fruit growers will spray three 
times this year. The Ben Davis and Aus- 
tin Sweets were so knotty last year that 
they were almost worthless. 


MARYLAND. 


Montgomery Co—A-very wet season so 
far. Plowing partly done, but some land 
has hardly been fit to work this spring. 
Some early potatoes planted. Fruit pros- 
pects good. Potatoes selling for 80c p bu, 
wheat 82c, corn 70c, hay $12 to 15 p ton. 


Tobacco Notes. 











More privileges to tobacco growers, is the 
intent of a bill introduced in the federal 
house by Hon Mr Gaines of Tennessee. 
The bill allows growers practically all the 
privileges which packers and handlers now 
pay taxes for and are obliged to submit to 
many restrictions. 

Buyers were unusually active in Penn- 
sylvania during the last half of March. 
More of the 1901 crop was reported sold, 
and at full values, than at any time since 
the crop was housed. 

The -census bureau reports 15,352 cigar 
manufacturing establishments in the coun- 
try in 1900, with a total product valued at 


$159,879,679. In 1890, there were 10,956 es- 
tablishments with a product valued at 
$129,693,275. The increase is 40 and 23 % 


respectively the past ten years. 

It is reported that the American tobacco 
company _has made an offer of $85,000,000 
annually for five years to the French gov- 
ernment for the tobacco monopoly of 
France. The tobacco monopoly now yields 
the French government an annual revenue 
of $65,000,000. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Lime, Sulphur and Salt Wash—R. G. 
C., New York: This wash can be used to 
good advantage for the destruction of San 
Jese and other scale insects. It has been 
found very satisfactory in the east and in 
Canada, and has been used very extensive- 
ly this spring in many orchards. The de- 
tails about how to make this material were 
given in American Agriculturist. Febru- 
ary 8 


Origin of Baldwin Apple—M. W. R., 
New York. The original tree of the Baldwin 
apple was found by accident about 1790, 
by Col L. Baldwin, a civil engineer of 
Woburn, Mass. While surveying a route 
for the Middlesex canal he found a native 
apple tree upon the Butters farm near 
Wilmington, Mass. Being impressed with 
the fruit, he grafted it into his own or- 
chard, giving the scions liberally to his ac- 
quaintances. Col Baldwin’s name, _ there- 
fore, became permanently associated with 
the apple, although his faverite name for 
it was Pecker, 


Shell Lime for Cabbage Plants—W. B., 
Pennsylvania: In the opinion of C. L. 
Allen, the well-known trucker of Long 
Island, stone lime is too caustic to use on 
or near cabbage plants at the time of set- 
ting. He says shell lime can be used to 
good advantage, but should not be placed 
in direct contact with the roots or stem of 
the plant itself. Best results have been 
obtained when the lime was placed several 
inches from the main stem. Shell lime is 
made from oyster shells. 


Trees Injured by Rabbits--J. P. P., Vir- 
ginia: A very light coat of paint should be 
applied to the injured trees, but if they 
have been completely girdled it will be al- 
most impossible to save them. A coating 
of thick clay has been used in some in- 
stances successfully. Grafting wax or even 
tar has been applied in some cases with 
good results. Would advise protecting 
young trees in winter with heavy tarred 
paper, such as is used for building pur- 
poses. 











Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, common to best cattle, in- 
cluding: bulls 10@25c higher, top steers sold 
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at $6.60@6.75, stockers and feeders lower, 
best feeders 6.75, stockers 4.50, good fresh 
cows and springers strong, veal calves 5@ 
7. Receipts Monday of this week 150 cars. 
Hogs firm at ‘higher prices. Best heavy 
droves sold at 7.10@7.15, mixed 6.80@7, pigs 
6.55@6.65. Sheep and lambs active at firm- 
er prices. Top lambs sold at 7@7.25, others 
4@6.90, good clipped 6@6.30, wooled sheep 
10@15c higher, mixed lots selling at 5.65@ 
5.95, choice wethers 5.90@6.25, clipped culls 
to good wethers 3@5.70, Receipts Monday 
of this week 70 double decks. 





After Investigations and deliberations 
covering several years, the industrial com- 
mission has just submitted its final report 
to congress. The work of this body was 
admittedly intended to furnish testimony 
for national legislators, and its conclusions 
and recommendations are naturally of great 
public interest. In brief,’ it asks among 
other things, that ample power be granted 
the interstate commerce commission to 
make and enforce equitable rvlings in the 
control of freight rates. It approves. the 
government inspection of dairy products 
intended for export; the proper inspection 
and control of meats for interstate traffic; 
a pure food section of the department of 
agriculture is urged; increased appropria- 
tions for building sample stretches of good 
country roads; adequate support and ex- 
tension 6f free rural delivery, and encour- 
agement of forest preservation. The inspec- 
tion of nursery stock intended for shipment 
is urged. “Whatever changes may be 
made in the tariff,’’ says the report, ‘‘ade- 
quate protection to the beet sugar indus- 
try should be maintained.” These recom- 
mendations are all good and worthy of 
careful thought on the part of congress. 
After all, these conclusions, reached after 
many months of work and at great public 
expense, are simply what American Agri- 
culturist has been advocating for years. 





The Graded School is right in theory but 
too often wrong in practice. Why? Be- 
cause the grading is with the object of 
fitting pupils for the high school, which 
not 5% attend, instead of fitting them 
for life. And the high school course 
is designed to fit. for college.or university 
rather than for the largest usefulness. The 
bald truth is that the public school system 
is becoming more and more a preparatory 
course in.the university. This is dead 
wrong. The public should rebel. against it. 
The common schools must give the _ best 
training possible for the 90 to 95% that 
have to “graduate into life” at 14 to 18 
years of age. Sensible educators like Stan- 
ley Hall are fighting hard to rescue the 
public schools from university domina- 
tion. Every friend of. education should 
resist the scheme to turn the public schools 
over _to the universities, for that is what 
present tendencies practically amount to. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Absorbine Works Nicely—St Clair, Mo, 


Oct 3, 1899. W. F. Young, P D F, Spring- 
field, Mass. Dear Sir: I used the sample 
bottle of Absorbine on stiff joints and a 
goitre and found it all right. It does the 
work nicely and I cheerfully recommend it 
- my professional friends.—[A. S. Davison, 





The Ohio Carriage Mfg Co of Cincinnati, 
in one of their advertisements, say, “Split 
hickory—you can bend it but you cannot 
break it.”’ This means much. The Ohio 
Carriage Mfg Co do not sell to jobbers or 
dealers, so if you want a split hickory ve- 
hicle, the only place where you can buy it is 
from this concern. They make the bold 
statement that there is no other line of ve- 
hicles sold for anywhere near the 
amount that is as good as split hickory, 
and they offer as a proofof this assertion to 
send any of their vehicles anywhere in the 
United States for 30 days’ trial. The cele- 
brated split hickory vehicles are known to 
many of our readers. Anyone contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a vehicle is invited to 
correspond with this advertiser. Send for 
one of their jobs and if at the end of 30 days 
the purchaser is not satisfied he can return 
the vehicle and will not be out one cent, 
as the company agrees to pay freight both 
ways in case the job comes back. Be sure 
to mention this paper and address, Ohio 
Carriage Mfg Co, Cincinnati, O. 
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Dairymen Holding Together. 


FELIX ALBRIGHT, NEW JERSEY PRODUCER. 
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Dairy cows- are in good condition, fully 
up to the average and a very large per- 
centage are well sheltered and much better 
eared for than cows kept for the production 
of veal, The yield of milk is on the increase 
which is looked for at this season of the 
year, about 4600 quarts being shipped from 
IWrightston station every morning. This 
amount will be increased about 1000 to 1500 
quarts by the beginning of pasture. This 
milk is produced by 32 shippers. About 90% 
of this goes to Philadelphia at a cost of % 
cent per quart for railroad expenses. The 
price received has been 4 cents per quart 
since September 1. This price was’ agreed 
upon by the representatives of the. Phila- 
delphia milk exchange and the milk ship- 
pers’ union at a conference held last Au- 
gust. Both parties have made promises to 
use all just efforts to maintain that price 
for nine months. 

If Mave received information from some 
shippers that they have been notified by 
the dealers to whom they ship, that they 
will pay buf 3% cents per quart during 
March. The question of feed has been a 
very serious matter in the production of 
milk this winter. Wheat bran has. been 
selling for $28 per ton; dried brewers’ grains 
worth $28; cottonseed meal $30; malt sprouts 
$24. Fortunately, farmers in this section of 
country had a heavy crop of corn of the 
best quality and have been feeding very 
liberally of corn and, cob meal mixed with 
dried brewers’ grains. There are very few 
silos in this section. Of all farmers ship- 
ping from this station, only one has a silo. 
He speaks highly of it. 

‘There is one remarkable feature in con- 
nection with the sale of cows that should 
not be last sight of at this time. There 
have not been any public sales of imported 
cows in this section for several months. 
The conaiiion is*brought about by the fact 
that many farmers are growing -their own 
cows from well-bred bulls. A very few 
have sold their cows and hought steers for 
feeding purposes on account’ of the increased 
labor which dairying brings with it. 


What Dairymen Are Doing. 


N ¥. 


A. W. C. ONONDAGA COUNTY, 

At Collingwood farmers are feeding 
gluten at $27, bran at $25 and a new kind 
called atlas meal at $25. None of the farm- 
ers here make any special effort to produce 
an early crop for spring feeding as most 
of our dairymen have large silos and ex- 
pect them to hold out till late in the spring. 
This has been a long cold winter and if it 
holds till late spring we will have to do 
something ror feed as hay and grain do 
not produce the quantity of milk desired. 
We deliver milk to Seiler Bros of Newark 
and are receiving $1.15 net per can.4We 
think this is fair price although every 
farmer knows he is not making any. money 
at that price. 

We raise our own grain corn and oats 
and feed it mixed and ground. We mix 
bran with it and it makes a very good feed 
without having: to leave your milk check 
every month with the feed dealer. In facty 
if every farmer would beef-just the number 
of cows he could raise feed for there would 
be no need of any F S M P A as there 
would be no surplus. In our sectfon I dare 
Say there are being fed for milk 300 cows 
more than there should be. That is_surplus, 
for the farmers surely don’t make them 
pay. The FS MPA are not making much 
of an effort here. Most all members have 
dropped out. Most of them think the busi- 
ness is too large to be combined success- 
fully, therefore do not take the interest in 
it they otherwise would. 


Pennsylvania Milk Producers to the Front, 


F, J. WELLS, BEAVER COUNTY, PA. 


Dairying has always been a opre-sided 
business to me. Most dairymen here ship 
to Pittsburg or Allegheny, taking what- 
ever price dealers choose to pay. The 
usual price is 10 cents for six months and 
15 cents for the other six montk?. Freight 
is 2% cents per gallon, leaving 7% and 12% 
centslear. We have tried seversl times to 
control the price, but always railed until 
this winter. The high price cf feed stirred 
dairymen up and we organize@ a milk pro- 
dueers’ association, which bas been a suc- 
cess so far, and I hope will he gor all time. 





MILK FARMING 


‘ 

The association price is 18 cents till May. 
1. Most of us are getting that price. Oth- 
ers have got a raise. Shippers who had 
no faith in the association have got the 
raise also and have been asking to be ad- 
mitted in the union. At our last meeting 
we discussed the subject of taking in the 
Ohio creamery men. We have very few 
creameries in our vicinity and no condens- 
eries, 

Every farmer here feeds to his own taste. 
Bran, corn and oats chopped, oil meal, some 
gluten. We have had a very nice winter 
for feeding. I feed the old-fashioned way 
most of the winter, My cows have done 
well. As soon as the weather broke up 
I commenced to feed cut feed, all they 
would eat, with the same amount of ground 
done better this winter than last. I think 
every farm and dairy paper should show 
up in its brightest colors the importance 
feed. I was getting 30 gallons a day and 
they dropped.to 25 gallons.. My cattle have 
of milk associations. Farmers should have 
their associations in other lines. I was 
talking recently to Mr Kommann, who 
said they had a feed association and bought 
their feed $2 to $3 per ton cheaper than we 
could buy ours. 


Milk Notes. 


The milk station at Marcy, Oneida coun- 
ty, N Y, is now in its third year. It was 
opened by the Mutual company, then fol- 
lowed by L. L. Campbell & Co of New York, 
and for past year by the Manhattan com- 
pany. These companies had an agreement 
with the patrons in regard to price and 
charges. Milk was to be paid for on the 
basis of New York exchange, less 30 cents 
per can freight and 20 cents station charges, 
in winter 18 cents station charge. This con- 
tinued until the last cut from 3% to 34% 
cents per quart. The Manhattan company, 
not being satisfied with 3% cents, increased 
the station charges to 24 cents per can. At 
the next cut to 3 cents per quart, they add- 
ed 2 cents per can, making 26 cents per can 
station charges, and net to the producer 94 
cents. The result will be a loss of at least 
200 cows. Patrons realize the importance 
of having.a co-operative station. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 8c'p qt and city milk dealers 
claim the market. has been unusually firm. 
There is no surplus to depress the market, 
in fact the week’s receipts show a little 
decrease, some of the roads west of the 
Hudson, especially the Erie, exhibiting a 
marked falling off in milk carried. Besides 
the new law mentioned last week, ;the firm 


-into good condition. 
’ of the first to emphasize this point, and the 


tone of the butter market tends to induce 
farmers to use up their surplus in making 
butter, 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending April 56, were as 


follows: 
Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
29,095 1,299 
13,405 516 


DEG. ch shshindanescen 

Susquehanna .......«: 
West Shore........+... 11,087 1,037 
Lackawanna .......-.- 34,250 525 
N Y Cent (lohg haul). 28,320 690 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 9,213 115 
Ontario 29,520 1,735 
Lehigh Valley 14,255 370 
7,915 _ 
4,841 173 
5,454 152 


we 


LLiLILTIS1) 


Homer Ramsdell line. 
Other sources 


| 


Total receipts 6,612 397 
Daily average......» 26,765 945 57 
Last week 6,799 643 
Last year........+..+1¢4,581 4,177 1,523 
Corn as a Renovating Crop is not suf: 
ficiently .appréciated:: With judicious fer- 
tilizers and proper cultivation of corn, ap- 
parently exhaustive lands can be brought 
Prof Mapes was one 


accuracy of his views has been since sus- 
tained by the successful experience of a 
remarkably large number of good farmers 
throughout the middle and eastern states. 
The results of all this science and experi- 
ence is well set forth in the Mapes pam- 
phiets, and are but lightly touched upon 
in the advertisement on our second cover 
page. Every farmer should drop a postal 
to the Mapes F & P G Co, 143 Liberty St, 
New York city, and ask for corn pamphlets 


. as advertised in American Agriculturist. 


Premiums for Shropshires—The Ameri- 
can Shropshire assn has just issued a bul- 
letin giving special premiums for the year 
1902. The fat stock show at Chicago gets 
$583, the Ind state fair one-third of the 
premiums offered for Shropshire sheep by 
the state fair assn, the Toronto exposition 
100, and the Ontario exposition 100. Sheep 
and lambs competing for these prizes must 
be recorded and bear the ear tag of the 
mead in one ear and of the assn in the 
other. 


Keeping Cabbage—H. R. P. Ohio: You 
should have buried your cabbage or kept 
it in a house for that purpose. Get a copy 
of our book on cabbage, cauliflower and 
allied vegetables sent postpaid for 50 cents. 








Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Hare 
ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
keepsthe lena 
er soft and 
able. Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 
andcut. The 4 
harness not 2 


only keeps 
lookin like 
mew, but 
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4 coon HONEST REASONS You 


95. 
U. S."BUGGY & CART ©O., 609 Cincinnati, 0. 


Your Water Supply 
can be utilized to =n HYDRAULIO 
Fi Fe ENGINE. 
ft, high for every foo t of fall, 
Sald on 30 days trial. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 
126 Liberty 8t., Now York 








Send for Catalog and Price List 
of the 


Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 
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BAKER'S TRACELESS HARNESS 


Saves its cost every season. 


Best farm and field harness. 


Adapted to all kinds of low down work where whiffletrees 
and traces are objectionable or may interfere with work. 
Very valuable for work in orchards or about young trees, 


equally good elsewhere. 


Catalogue free. 


GUARANTEE Give it a week’s trial, and if not perfectly 
satisfied, return the harness to us at our 
expense, and we will return your money. 

B. F. BAKER CO., 218 Main St., Burnt Hills, N. ¥. 









The Youngest State Grange Official. 





The new Ceres of the New York state 
grange, Miss Neah Cowles of Greene, a 
member of Smithville Center grange, was 
born on a farm at Smithville in 1881. She 
is only 21 years of age and probably the 





MISS NEAH COWLES. 


youngest state grange official in the coun- 
try. She is the daughter of George D. and 
Marie A. Cowles. She joined Smithville 
Center grange when 14 years of age and 
has been its organist ever since. She is 
also a member of Chenango county Po- 
mona. Smithville Center grange, No 51, 
Was organized in 1887 by Past State Master 
George C. Cushman. She attended the lo- 
cal district school and the Greene high 
school. Mr Cowles was the master of the 
grange the first four years after its organ- 
ization and Mrs Cowles its first treasurer 
for several years. L. L. Cowles, her 
brother, is the present master of the grange. 


Grange Notes. 











New granges have been organized from 
October 1, 1901, to March 31, 1902, as follows: 
Michigan 46, Ohio 16, New York 13, Maine 
and Oregon 12, Washington 9, Pennsylvania 
8, Indiana and New Hampshire 5, Maryland 
and Vermont 4, Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Carolina 2, California, Colorado, Illinois and 
Kansas 1 each; total, 144. Organized same 
time one year ago, 106. Granges reorganized 
same time this year, 44. Reorganized 
same time last year, 31.—[Sec John Trimble, 
National Grange. 

We have a nice method in use in New 
Hampshire, when the lecture work is taken 
up. The master simply says ‘‘the lecturer 
will now present the program.” While the 
lecturer. is called upon to do his or her 
part, the master should preserve order and 
should be the one to call attention to any 
annoyance or disturbance that may come 
up.—[National Lecturer N. J. Bachelder. 


NEW YORK. 


Past State Lecturer E. P. Cole has been 
doing some good work in Washington coun- 
ty, assisting Deputy Edwin Staples in the 
work of organization. A grange at White 
Halli was organized with 27 charter mem- 
bers. Middle Granville grange is prospering 
and has just conferred final degrees on a 
class of nine candidates and the _ second 
degree on ten candidates. This grange 
also has eight applications to act on soon. 
Fort Ann, with Deacon William Ward as 
master, is growing in membership with 
eight new applicants on the way and several 
applications on the desk. 

The granges around Jamestown, in Chau- 
tauqua county, are flourishing. New mem- 
bers are being added at nearly every meet- 
ing and meetings are well attended. Dur- 
ing the winter, entertainments have been 
held in different granges, some for the pur- 
pose of raising money to pay for halls and 
some for social good; both have’ proved 
very beneficial to the order. Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer from Cornell university 
has delivered addresses at several granges. 
Several Patrons are taking the reading 
course prepared by Cornell university; 
these are found very helpful to farmers’ 
wives, farmers and their children. The pro- 
posed grange building at Chautauqua is be- 
ing thoroughly discussed by the various 
granges and it is hoped the building will 
be ready for use the coming season. Chau- 
tauqua county Pomona was invited to’ meet 
with Union of Jamestown March 27-28, 


GRANGE 


BS eee when JHE DAY IS DONE “4 
ere’s a deal of satisfaction in honest toil; the degree, of course, is itened 
when the the toil is free from worry. How much better does the farmer feel Beith how » 
much lighter heart does he look upon life when, after a day in the harvest fleld, he can 
nae Sees of the annoyances and vexatious delays peculiar to so-called ‘‘cheap’” 
machinery 


DEERING LIGHT DRAFT IDEALS 


are the outcome of many years’ practical experience, both in handling and making har- 
vesting machines, which means a great deal. Deering Ideals are so constructed that 
they not only do their work well in the beginning, but they continue to do so, running 
steadily year in and year out, as only machines that are first-class thought producta 
can run. There are many matters of detail about machines of this sort which, if 
developed on right lines, make a wonderful difference in results. ' 

Would like to interest you. The new Deering Annual for 1902 is a good introduction. 
All Deering agents supply it. Or you can write % the company. 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 



















 Clod Grusher and Leveler 


ON TRIAL 
To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chi 
‘ Columb alt as Ty Kesees 


Ci inneapolis, 
we San Francisco, etc, 


Sizes 3 to 131-2 Feer 
wi The best pulver- 
iu, izer — cheapest 
Riding Harrow 
: >on earth. We 
f Vs SS also make walk- 
ing Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 
all purposes. Madeentirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR.; MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 








The BEST Threshing Outfit. 


ofa for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is the Farquhar Celebrated 
FARQUHAR BOILER S-/ Alex Threshing Engine and the Farquhar Separator. Engines made in sizes 
ever exploding. 4h. p. and up, and combine the advantages of ali successful engines. 

: ersand develop more than rated horse-power. Heve driver’s seat, 
two injectors. Separators of al! styles and sizes for m t 
threshing or farm use. Farquhar machines have all late 
improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain 
pextectly. Cotenges of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 

Saw Mills and Agricultural Implements FREE. 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
Yerk, Pa. 











YOUR INTEREST 


is best served by buying direct from us, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


and save you al! the agents’ and dealers’ profits. 
Our large, Illustrated Vehicle Catalogue 
contains every kind and style of vehicle and 
harness. All the descriptiuns are full and com- 
lete, and all prices are marked in plain-figures. 
e will take pee egy ny ee 
No, A-888, L Stems tated; cues tad tions you may ask about any job in 
rubber springs, quick shift shaft couplers, leather Sendefor it. It’s Free, 


covered % : | 
on tenth, haben, Srelng cushions tnd Marvin Smith Company, |** 
backs hair stuffed. Same $125.00. 
Our Price, @52.45.. 65 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
tina a 






































‘coe Answering Ad vertisements.... 


saw the advertisement in this iournal. 





will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that the. 
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New Phases of Tobacco Growing. 


[From Page 529.] 


check in growth thickens the leaf and re- 
duces its elasticity. The leaf is also liable 
to become curly and not as setisfactory for 
Wrapper purposes. 

TOPPING THE PLANTS. 


If plants are thrifty and weather favor- 
able for growth, it is well not to top plants 
at all, but let them produce flowers and 
seed pods. If plants seem weak and it ap- 
pears they cannot mature the full number 
of leaves, they should be topped by pinch- 
ing out the button, allowing to remain as 
many leaves as the plant will be able to ma- 
ture. Suckers should be kept off plants. In 
the event of topping too low, if this is rec- 
ognized at once by the thickening up or 
curling of the leaf, some of the top suckers 
can be permitted to grow out and this will 
act as a sort of safety valve and keep leaves 
of proper fineness. 

SHADE-GROWN TOBACCU SHOULD BE PRIMED. 


Leaves should be plucked off as_ they 
ripen, which requires great judgment. It is 
more difficult to tell when shade-grown 
leaves mature than when grown in the open 
field. Slight indications are seen in a 
brownish color around the edges of the leaf 
and on the tip, and occasional spots are 
likely to appear at other places. Ordinary 
indications of ripeness which govern to- 
bacco grown in open fields, such as yellow 
splotches, curling and snapping of midrib 
when pinched will not apply to Shaded to- 
bacco. 

It is advisable to harvest the leaf at an 
early stage of ripeness, as it has more elas- 
ticity than if allowed to become quite yel- 
low on the edges and tips. Harvested too 
green, the leaf has a greenish cast, even af- 
ter fermentation. By picking bottom leaves 
as they ripen, they can be saved and ex- 
cellent wrappers be made. These would be 
quite worthless if the crop was cut in the or- 
dinary way. These bottom leaves have not 
the gloss of the middle leaves, but have a 
dead color more closely resembling the Cu- 
ban than the Sumatra type, and they are 
frequently packed in carottes and baled in 
Cuban style. 

It is usual at first priming to take off 
three or four leaves, and after seven to 
ten days make another priming. By pick- 
ing leaves as they ripen, leaves are of a uni- 
form ripeness and uniform size when 
the plant is cut. Different primings should 
be kept separate in the barn so they can 
be fermented separately, as each set of 
leaves from different parts of the plant 
requires different treatment in the bulk. 
Even top leaves make very desirable wrap- 
pers that are preferred by some manufac- 
turers for particular markets, while the bot- 
tom leaves, usually very light in color and 
exceedingly thin, are desired by other man- 
ufacturers for different lines of goods. The 
middle leaves make the choice wrappers for 
the general trade. 


As leaves are picked off the stalk they. 


should be kept straight, placing them back 
to face and laying them along the rows in 
piles of from 10 to 12 leaves each. These 
piles are put in baskets 18x36x12 inches 
deep, lined with burlap, with the butts to 
the ends of the baskets and the tips to 
the center. They are carried in these bas- 
kets to the curing sheds. Thirty to 40 
leaves are threaded on strings, each end 
being fastened to a lath which is hung 
for curing. Leaves are placed on the string 
face to face and back to back, to prevent 
curling. Five or six primings of a crop 
are made which occupies four to six weeks. 
A barn may be used for two or three prim- 
ings if the curing progresses favorably and 
the leaves are taken down as soon as cured. 
'To Be Continued.] 


Manure Spreader as a Money Maker— 


Hundreds of farmers would buy and use a 
manure spreader if they realized how much 
money it would save them. R, M. Winans 
of Ohio, a well-known and progressive 
farmer, told in American Agriculturist of 
January 18 how by the use of a manure 
spreader he was enabled to make his ma- 
nure go twice as far as when spread by 
hand. He also got much larger and better 
crops from a light application evenly spread 
than from double the amount spread by 
hand. The manure spreader will pay 50% 
a year on the purchase price. Few invest- 
ments are so safe and sure. Write Kemp 
& Burpee, Syracuse, N Y, mentioning this 
paper, and they will tell you how to make 
the manure pile do double duty. 


NEW MONEY CROPS 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
beet sugar company, held last week in Jer- 
sey City, it was stated that the amount 
of sugar produced at its factories during 
the last campaign was 77,932,500 pounds; 
gross profits $855,018, cost of maintenance 
$362,710, profits of campaign, as shown by 
last statement, $491,307, deductions for gen- 
eral expenses and interest $225,000, leaving 
for dividends $226,007. The company has a 
share capital of $5,000,000 preferred. stock 
and $15,000,000 common stock. 

Cuba had 15,521 sugar plantations when 
the census of 1899 was taken, averaging 
27 acres in extent. Of these about 5000 
were owned by these operating them and 
8000, rented. The estimated production of 
can® sugar this year, according to E. F. 
Atkins before a congressional committee, 
is approximately 800,000 tons. He also es- 
timated Hawaii at 300,000 tons, Porto Rico 
100,000 and upward, Louisiana and Texas 
300,000 tons. Mr Atkins expressed the be- 
lief that if sugar culture were fully de- 
veloped, Cuba could produce 2% million tons. 
This amount could practically furnish all 
sugar consumed in the United States. 

I received the cash for the award to me 
in your beet contest, with thanks, and sur- 
prise, for the flood made conditions so ad- 
verse I did not expect anything. The value 
of the experiment was in the thoughts pro- 
voked. I have read with interest the re- 
ports. I believe the crop of great value to 
the United States, but I am afraid the 
farmers are not going to give it the care 
necessary for best results and will not grow 
them profitably.—[C. E. Chapman, Peru- 
ville, N Y. 

After Germany, the most important sugar 
producing country of Europe is Austro- 
Hungary, with a total production in 1900-1 
of 1,083,000 long tons, of which almost two- 
thirds found its way to foreign markets. 
The sugar content of Austrian beets aver- 
aged 13.7% in 1898-9 and 11.8% two years 
earlier. 

Many thanks for New York draft cov- 
ering premium awarded to me of $50 in 
your Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest of 1901. 
{S. S. Bailey, Rocky Ford, Col. 

Sugar beet growing is now receiving con- 
siderable attention in parts of Australia, 
but largely in an experimental way. A 
factory was built in Victoria, but in May, 
1900; was closed, the failure being ascribed 
to various causes, the principal one, that 
the supply of beets was insufficient. The 
question is now considered of putting the 
beet sugar industry upon a satisfactory 
basis through government encouragement. 


The total production of cane sugar in the 
United States in 1901 was placed at 277,891 
long tons, nearly all in Louisiana. The 
heaviest production for any crop year was 
in 1894-5, placed at 325,621 long tons, 

The number of sugar refineries in France 
is very few, perhaps not more than six 
or seven in all. Although no formal agree- 
ment seems to exist regarding the division 
of territory, says the report of the congres- 
sional industrial commission, it is of course 
true that owing to their situation, and the 
importance of freight as an element in 
fixing prices, the refineries have to a con- 
siderable extent their natural market, and 
there is more or less of an understanding 
not to attempt te secure customers from 
one another. 

All the sugar consumed by Great Britain 
is imported, and has been on the free list 
since 1874. Within the past century the 
consumption there has increased from 20 
pounds per capita to over 90 pounds, due 
very largely to remarkable decline in 
prices. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


MapIson Co—Brookfield: S. O. Main sold 
his crop of 45 bales for 17 cents. This is 
the last lot of 1901 hops in this vicinity. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for week ending April 5 were J. S. Hutt 77 
bales, C. S. May 35; during March, 1205, and 
March, 1901, 438. 

Oregon. 

MARION Co—Salem: John Carmichael, 
agent for F. W. Simonds & Son of New 
York, on March 24, filed contracts for the 
following hop crops of the year 1902: John 
Fisher, Mount Angel, 25,000 pounds at 12 
cents; Frank Van Wassenhove of Cham- 
poeg, 15,000 pounds at 11% cents; M. H, 


Connor of St Paul, 10,000 pounds at il 
cents; J. M. Mackay of St Paul, 10,000 
pounds, at 11% cents; J. J. Coyle of St 
Paul, 10,000 pounds at 11% cents; A. W. 
Nusom of Brooks, 8000 pounds at 11 cents; 
Ss. J. Connor of St Paul, 5000 pounds at 
11 cents; John Kennedy of Champoeg, 15,- 
000 pounds at 12 cents; Lee Gon of Butte- 
ville, 13,000 pounds at 12 cents; Moulton & 
Marlatt of Jefferson, 8000 pounds at 12 
cents; Ah Chop of Hubbard, 7000 pounds 
at 12 cents. The sales at 11 cents were 
made sometime ago. 


English advices say that stocks of Amer- 
ican hops are practically exhausted and 
there are no buyers for the few left at the 
high prices asked. Quotations at London 
are, choice English 11@15%c, American 10% 
@23%c. 

Dealers seem to have just awakened to 
the shortage of the German hop crop of 
last season, which was reported in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Present estimates place 
it at 153,000 bales, as against 261,000 bales 
in 1900. The Australian crop was, however, 
somewhat greater than the year before, and 
for 1901 amounted to 183,000 bales, the total 
for the two countries being 336,000 bales as 
against 412,000 bales in 1900. 

The domestic receipts and exports 
imports (foreign) of hops at New 
compare as follows: 

Week .. & Since 
endin: last Sept 
Apr year 1, ’0l 
Domestic receipts.1,597 2,488 75,387 
Exports to Europe 110 94 39,368 
Imp’ts f’m Europe. 30 28 5,147 5,161 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
Feb, 1902 Feb, 1901 
Barrel tax............$3,978,442.68 $4,279,108.99 
Brewers 383.34 558.39 
Retail dealers 2,963.18 3,418.33 
Wholesale dealers... 4,370.82 4,077.68 
Miscellaneous a 276.22 


Total .............-$3,986,160.02 $4,287,439.61 
At New York, the market is very firm 
with prices on a slightly higher level than 
a week ago and most of the trading done 
in choice hops at top figures. But few 
sales are being made up the state, as grow- 
ers are holding for extreme prices. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
[In cents, with comparisons. ] 
1902 1901 1900 


N Y state, choice.18 @19 20@2113 @14 
prime ............164,:@17% 18@19 10 @12% 
medium ... @16 16@18 8 9 

Pac coast, choice 17144@18% 19@20 12%4.@14 
medium @15% 15@17 8 @9 
olds -4 @6 2@6 2 @6 
German 35 @42 38@45 32 @40 


and 
York 


Same 
time 
last yr 

131,907 
58,121 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Practical traceless harness doing 
away with the use of whiffletrees and éf- 
abling the plow or cultivator to be worked 
directly up to young trees without the 
slightest danger of injuring them, a har- 
ness useful for any low down work where 
whiffletrees are undesirable or clumsy is 
the product of The B. F. Baker Cbd, 218 
Main St, Burnt Hills, N Y. So confident is 
the company of the ability of their harness 
to do all they claim for it that they are 
not only using space in farm papers to 
advertise it, but are offering good induce- 
ments to farmers to give the harness a 
fair trial. The results are proving satis- 
factory to both the company and the users 
of their harness. Better write them for 
catalog. 


A Very Ingenious Machine for making 


woven wire fence in the field, the Duplex 
automatic steel frame ball bearing woven 


wire fence machine, is manufactured by 
Kitselman Brothers, Muncie, Indiana. From 
the standpoint of fence making qualifica- 
tions or economy to the owner of one of 
these machines it is surely unequaled. It is 
so simple in construction, anyone can 
operate it. It allows its owner to make 
fence at actual cost of wire, also to utilize 
line wires and barbed wire of old fences 
if desired. It is automatic in every sense 
of the word. All the operator has to do is 
to set it up, turn the crank and the ma- 
chine weaves the fence. That they have 
boundless confidence in their invention is 
shown by their offer to send a machine out 
for six days’ trial. It will be to your inter- 
est to send for one of their catalogs, which 
are free, mentioning this paper, 
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BRADLEVS FERTILIGER 


which have proved to be great crop producers on thousands of 
farms for over 40 years. 
The farmer who buys Braprzy’s Ferrinizers can rest assured 
that he is securing the best fertilizers made, which will work 
uniformly well on all varieties of Grass, Grain, and Vegetables. 
Be sure and use them this spring. Economy demands them. 
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Farmers’ Dollars 







Handy Wagon i. 

With 4-Inch Tire Steel Wheels An 800 Lb. 
. COOD SCALE, 

On Wheels. 


PLATFORM 18 X 25 IN 
Cast Stee! pivots, carefully 
tempered. Accurate, durable 
finished, Other sizes and 
AGON SCALES 
For circulars, address. 
JONES 
HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
Box 9. 








Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
‘iB cut farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Ay size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 
dress Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 




















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention Agricultur al Books Suaeuh aamaae ee 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. New York, for Complete Catalog. ; 
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TOBAGCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 


Catal Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, p 190 Ibs.| $7.25] $6.00} $6.95) $6.20) $5.85] $5,10 
New Yor . | 7.00) 5. 4 ? y ro 





Sheep 





Kansas City 
Pittsburg 

At Chicago, excellent prices have been 
paid for cattle, fey beeves touching $7.40@ 
7.50. The demand has_ continued liberal 
from all sources, but some reaction fol- 
lowed the extreme figures noted, prices 
receding 10@20c. The situation as a whole 
is outlined on an earlier page under Com- 
mercial Agriculture. 

The high figures have checked the de- 
mand for stock cattle for reshipment to 
the country, although a fair inquiry noted 
for good feeding steers. Poor to common 
dry cows and bulls sell at low prices to 
canners, but a ready outlet for selected 
butcher animals, including fat heifers and 
stillers. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra, 


Poor to fair. 
Good native heifers, 





a> A Canners, 
1s 
Fair to choice cows, 3 00@5 85 ° 
Poor to fancy bulls. 300@525 Milch cows. each. 
Seven-cent hogs have been realized with- 
in the past week, with an active market 
for all good to choice mixed and heavy 
droves at $6.50@6.90, light weights*6.40@6.75. 
Buyers talk bearishly, and the demand on 
shipping account is only moderate; pack- 
ers have been helped by a generally strong 
provision market on the board of trade and 
a good demand for meats and all pork 
product. Present hog prices are among the 
highest in years, 7c being touched only in 
93 and ’84. One year agp the best Apr 
price was 6.25 and two years ago 5.85. In 
Apr, 96, when live stock prices were very 
low, 3.85 was the top for hogs. The under- 
tone of the hog market is strong, although 
every sharp advance brings its reactions. 
Early Apr brought the highest sheep quo- 
tations Of the year, choice unshorn west- 
erns bringing $5.80@5.90, and yearlings 6, 
with fair to choice lambs 6@6.85. Reteipts 
are moderate and the demand is good. 


At Pittsburg, cattle strong and higher. 
Receipts Mbnday of this week 85 cars. 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 1Ds, $6 85 Poor to good fat bulls,3 85 
40 Poor to good fat cows, HS 


Good, 1200 to 130@1bs, 61 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 1 70 Heifers, to 1100 Ibs, 4 50 


Comimon.700 to 900 Ibe, 4 90 Bologna cows, p hd Bane 
Rough, half fat, 4 00 F'sh cows & springers,18 0 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 50 Veal calves, 5 0026 50 

Hogs firmer Manday of this week under 
receipts of 40 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $7.10@7.15 p 100 Ibs, medium 6.95@ 
7, heavy yorkers 6.80@6.90, do light 6.70@ 
6.80, pigs 6.40@6.60. Sheep and lambs also 
higher. Receipts Monday of this week 
10 double decks. Sheep sold at 4.50@6.15, 
lambs 5@7.25, clipped sheep 3@3.50, do 
lamBs 4@6.40. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, all desirable classes of 
horses in good demand and firm. General 
activity is noted with liberal buying on 
eastern account. Selected draft animals 
sold at $250 and better, popular prices 175@ 
oy Farm chunks in fair demand at 75@ 
<5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat Corn Oats 
1902 | 1901 } 1902 | 1901 | 1902 |} 1901 
.701%4| .71%4] 57%] .421,| 4234) .2534 

7734} .6554) .49 | .47%9| .3034 

— | 69 | 52 | .52 

-74%| .563%4) .43 | .42%4) . 

70%) 58 | 41 | 4346) . 
Minneapolis.... M4! .7124] .57 | .42%) .42 
Liverpool.......! .#7%' 87%! .70 | 53 | — 

At Chicago, wheat has received fair 
tention, prices holding generally steady and 
the situation without very decisive trend 
in any direction. Popular prices for May 
wheat have been 70%@71%c p bu much of 
the time, cash market a shade discount, and 
increasing interest in such new crop de- 
liveries as Sept at a slight premium over 
May. 

Operators have paid more attention to 
crop advices than anything else, and these 





Cash or spot 














were conflicting, as usual at this time of 
year. The foreign markets have _ been 
rather dull, western Europe buying liberal 
but not large quantities of wheat and flour 
in this country. Stocks in U K and on 
the continent were reported somewhat 
smaller than last year. Bngiand is inter- 
ested on the buying side, but makes the 
most of the fact that Manitoba wheat is 
now pressing on the foreign markets. 

Corn has ruled nearly steady,-with only 
a slight inclination to force a decline, 
No 2 for immediate or May delivery quot- 
able around 58%@59%c p bu. These prices 
are not far from those governing July and 
Sept deliveries; ‘trading in Dec, crop o€ ’02, 
a little above and below 49c. The market 
is without important new feature, seeding 
operations being pushed rapidly as _ far 
north as Kan and Mo, weather generally 
favorable, feeding requirements less urg- 
ent. Farmers are not anxious to sell, how- 
ever, realizing that seven to eight months 
must elapse before new corn is available. 
The shipping demand on home account is 
good, exports small. 

Oats in little better request on shipping 
account, now that the season for lake nav- 
igation is at hand, and some firmness has 
been manifested, yet trade as a whole quiet 
and rather dull. No 2 in store quotable at 
411%4@42c p bu, May 42%c. 

Little can be said of rye, prices sympa- 
thizing with wheat and interest on the part 
of shippers next to nothing. Receipts are 
light and the scattering carlots offered are 
picked up quickly with recent sales on the 
basis of 564%2@57%c p bu for No 2 f 0 b. 

All descriptions of barley are readily sal- 
able under a good attendance of buyers 
and only moderate offerings. Some inquiry 
is noted for round lots of barley to arrive 
but sales made at private terms. Common 
to choice barley sold by samples at 58@66c 

bu. 

2 flaxseed, little interest is manifested 
and the market is nearly nominal. The 
meager receipts have sold on the basis of 
$1.74 p bu for No 1 N W. New crop de- 
liveries are discussed and that is about all. 
Sept nominally 1.30 a 1.35 p bu. 

Further strength manifested in timothy 
seed. Cash demand fair, offerings small, 
prime quality quotable at $7.10 p 100 Ibs. 
Clover seed dull and weaker on the basis 
of 7.75@8 p 100 Ibs for contract prime. 
Hungarian quotably 1.65@2 p 100 Ibs, Ger- 
man millet 1.50@2.25, mustard 75c@1.10, 
good milling buckwheat 1.30@1.35. . 

At New York, market not especially ac- 
tive at slightly lower prices. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 82%c p bu, corn 
66%4c, oats 47c, rye 60@6lc, barley 70@75c. 
Flour quiet. Fancy spring patents $3.95@ 
4.45 p bbl, do winter 4@4.10, spring straights 
3.50@3.75, do winter 3.70@4. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Beans. 

At New York, a steadier feeling noted. 
Choice marrow $2.10 p bu, medium 1.50@ 
1.52%, pea 1.50@1.52%, red kidney 2.05@ 
2.07%, white kidney 2.05@2.10, black turtle 
soup 1.70@1.75, yellow eye 2.1714%4@2.20, Cal 
lima 3@3.10, foreign marrow 1.95@2. 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, marke. dull. Choice to 
fancy evap’d apples, ’01 stock 9%@llic p Ib, 
poor to prime 7@9%\%c, ’00 goods 5@10c, sun- 
dried 3%@5%c, chops $1.75@2.25 p 100 lbs, 
cores and skins 1.50@1.85, evap’d raspber- 
ries 20@22c p lb, blackberries 7%@8c, cher- 
ries 12%@l15c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, receipts fairly liberal, but 
demand good and feeling strong. Nearby 
fancy 17c p doz, western fair to prime 
15%@l16c, do southern 15@15%c, fresh gath- 
ered dirties 14%c, duck eggs 21@25c, goose 
eges 40c. ; 

At Boston, tone of market firmer under 
moderate receipts and good demand. Near- 
by fancy at mark 17@18c p doz, eastern 15 
@1l6c, Vt and N H lié€c, western 15@16c, duck 
eggs 22@25c, goose 40c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples about steady at $3.50 
@5.50 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries firm at 


LATEST MARKETS 


7@8, Jersey 5.25@5.75, strawberries 18@25c 
p qt, peanuts 3@4%%c p lb, hickory nuts 1.50 
@2 p 50-lb bu; oranges in good demand, 
Cal navels 3@4.25 p bx, Fla 2@4.25, Fla 
grape fruit 4.50@6.50, do Cal 2@2.75. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet. Spring bran 
$17@18 p ton, middlings 19@20.50, winter 
bran 17.50@18.50, red dog 2.15 p sack, linseed 
meal 27.50@28, cottonseed meal 27, chops 
20.50, screenings 30@78c p 100 Ibs, coarse 
corn meal 1.25@1.27, brewers’ meal and grits 
1.70. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, prime grades steady, oth- 
ers easy. Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 85@87%c, No 2 75@80c,; No 3 65@ 
70c, clover mixed 62%2.@67\4c, clover 52%@ 
57lec, salt 45@50c, rye straw 75@80c, short 
rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, not especially active. Prime 
timothy $17.50@18 p ton, No 1 17, No 2 14.50 
@15.50, No 3 10@12, choice fine 10@13, clover 
mixed 10@13, swale 8@9, rye straw 11@16, 
oats 8.50@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, receipts have been quite 
moderate and generally. well cared for. 
Light colored dry sugar sold at 10@lic p 
lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 


Potatoes. 

The available supply of potatoes in first 
hands is being rapidly reduced and in im- 
portant sections almost exhausted. This 
fact is brought out through inquiry now 
being made by American Agriculturist, de- 
tails to appear next week. Replies from 
our correspondents thus far received point 
to only a small proportion of the crop re- 
maining unsold in Wis, Mich and Minn; 
nearly all gone in Ia, this relating to tubers 
available for market, farmers of course 
reserving their seed stock. Important po- 
tato counties in N Y hold a fair but not 
large proportion of the latest .crop, gen- 
erally good in quality, prices to farmers 
65@75c p bu. Maine stock being rapidly re- 
duced, quality excellent, prices to growers 
2@2.25 p bbl of 165 Ibs: 

Prices to farmers at Lakeview, Mich, are 
70@75c p bu for merchantable potatoes. 
Greenville, Mich, an important potato cen- 
ter, is nearly bare of stock. At Cadillas, 
potatoes have sold freely at 65@78c p bu 
on cars, and at Howard City 70@72c. 

In southern Minn potatoes largely out 
of first hands. At Faribault, all gone and 
potatoes shipped in, selling at $1 p bu. At 
Harris, Chicago Co, price to farmers 65@ 
75e p bu. 

At New York, market generally steady 
under ample offerings. Me seed stock $3@ 
3.50 p sack, do av prime 2.50 p bag, state 
prime 2.50 p 180 lbs, Belgian 1.70@1.80 p 
168 lbs, Scotch 1.75@2, Irish and English 1.75 
@1.90, Havana 4@6.50 p bbl, sweets 3.50@5. 

At Boston, market well supplied and 
steady. Aroostook Green Mts 90@938c p bu, 
Hebrons 88@90c, Rose 95c, Dakota Red 85c, 
New Brunswick Rose 90c, Scotch 2@2.15 p 
168-lb sack, Belgium 1,90@2.10, sweets 2.50@ 
4.50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live stock in light receipts 
and firm. Fowls 12%c p lb 1 w, turkeys 
14c, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, 
pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 8@13c p Ib d 
w, fancy broilers 24@27c, squab broilers 
60@80c, fowls 8@12%c, spring ducklings 28 
@30c, squabs 1.50@3.25 p doz. 

At Boston, market continues steady. Live 
fowls 12%c p 1b, roosters 8@10c, northern 
and eastern fowls 12@14e d w, chickens 12 
@20c, broilers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p 
doz, squabs 2.50@3, western iced turkeys ‘12 
@l4c p lb, fowls 11@12c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus $3@6 p doz, beets 
1.50@1.75 p cra, celery 1.25@2 p case, car- 
rots 1.50 p bbl, cabbage 1@1.25, kale 60@90c, 
lettuce 1.50@3.50, state and western onions 
2.50@3, Ct white 4@5.50, spinach 1@1.50, 
radishes 1@3 p 100 bchs, squash 1.50@2.50 
p bx; string beans 2.50@3.50 p bu, tomatoes 
1@2.50 p carrier. 


Wool. 


The quiet tone continues in seaboard wool 
markets. Buying the new clip in western 
prdducing sections, however, has opened 
with a favorable outlook for the grower, 
and contracts are reported at 13c p Ib for 
Nevada wool, with a few sales of Idaho 
at 11@1l%c. Advices from abroad have 
been encouraging, and prices generally 
strong. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
75c p bu, oats 50@53c, rye 65c, bran $20@22 
p ton, cottonseed meal 28@30, gluten meal 
24@26, middlings 19@22, hay 10@15. Eggs 
15c p doz, live fowls 14c p lb, turkeys 15c, 
fowls 16c d w, turkeys 18c. Potatoes 70@ 
75e p bu, onions 1@1.50, beans 1.75@2.25, 
cabbage '1.50@2 p 100, apples 1.50@2 p bbl. 

At Buffalo, eggs 14%@l5c p doz, live 
fowls 11@18c p lb, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@ 
lic, squabs 20@25c p pair, turkeys 11@14c 
p lb d w, fowls 12@13c, geese 11@12c, ducks 
14@15c. Potatoes 65@80c p bu, beets 65@75c, 
carrots 50@60c, onions $1@1.25, parsnips 40 
@50c, turnips 30@35c. Apples 3.50@6.50 p 
bbl, strawberries 30@40c p qt, maple sugar 
7@10c p Ib, syrup 80@90c p gal. Timothy 
hay 10@14 p ton, clover mixed 10@10.50, rye 
straw 7.50@8. 

At Rochester, corh 70c p bu, No 1 white 
oats 51@53c, barley 68c, middlings $22 p ton, 
bran 22, hay 9@13, straw 9@12. Apples 3@ 
5 p bbl, cranberries 7.25@8, honey 16c p Ib, 
strawberries 30c p qt. Beans 1.35@2 p bu, 
cabbage 12@13 p ton, carrots 35@40c p bu, 
onions 1.25@1.50, parsnips 25c, potatoes 60 
@65c, turnips 30c. Steers 74%@10c p lb d w, 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 7%@10%c. Eggs 
16@lic p doz, live fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 
12c, chickens 12c, geese 12@14c d w, turkeys 
15@1ic. 

At Watertown, eggs 15c p doz, live fowls 
10@l1ic p Ib, veal calves 5@5%c, lambs 4@5c, 
steers 44%@5c. Beans $1.50@1.75 p bu, apples 
1@1.50, turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 
60@65c, onions 1.25, parsnips 1144@2c p Ib. 
Maple sugar 8@10c p lb, syrup 65@75c p 
gal. Cow beef 5%@6%c p lb d w, veal 8@ 
814c, pork 6@8c, fowls 12@14c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 15@16c p doz, live fowls 124%@13c p Ib, 
chickens 15@35c, ducks 14c, geese 10@1Ic, 
fowls 11@12%c d w, chickens 12@l1ic, tur- 
keys 16@17c, ducks 12@15c. Apples $4@6.50 
p bbl, Cal oranges 2.25@3.50 p bx, Fla grape 
fruit 5@7, strawberries 15@25c p qt. East- 
ern potatoes 3@3.25 p 165-lb sack, York state 
70@80c p bu, foreign 1.75@2 p 168-lb sack, 
sweets 30@70c p bskt, onions 50c@1 p bu, 
spinach 1.25@1.75 p bbl, lettuce 5@6, toma- 
toes 2@3 p carrier, asparagus 25@40c p bch. 
Apples 3.50@6.50 p bbl, Cal oranges 2.25@8.50 
p bx, grape fruit 5@7, strawberries 15@25c 
p qt. Bran 19@21 p ton, timothy hay 10.50 
@16, clover 11@12, rye straw 9@15.50, No 2 
Pa red wheat 84@84%c p bu, corn 638@63t4c, 
No 2 white clipped oats 50%c. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 80@90c p bu, cab- 
bage $1.15@1.25 p bbl, do red 1.50@2, turnips 
50c@1, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 1.25@1.50, 
beets 2.25@2.50, sweet potatoes 2.25@5, 
onions 1@1.25, apples 3@5.50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 7.50@10, maple sugar 8%@9c p lb, syrup 
W@90c p gal. Eggs 14%@16ce p doz, live 
fowls 12@13c p lb, chickens 12%@l5c, ducks 
12@13c, turkeys 13@1l4c, geese 8@9c, fowls 
13@16c d w, broilers 4.50@5 p doz, turkeys 
19@20c, ducks 19@20c. No 2 red wheat 75@ 
76c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 65@65%4c, No 2 
white oats 481%6@49c, timothy hay 12@14.50 
p ton, clover mixed 10.50@11, rye straw 7.50 
@8, middlings 19@22, bran 18.50@19. Veal 
calves 5.50@6 p 100 Ibs Il w, sheep 3.50@5.85, 
lambs 4.50@7, hogs 6.50@7.10, pigs 6.20@6.40. 

MARYLAND—at Baltimore, eggs 14@ 
15c p doz, duck eggs 20c, live turkeys 12@ 
15c p lb, chickens 11@15c, do spring 18@30c, 
ducks. 11@13c. Potatoes 80@85c p. bu, 
sweets $3@3.75 p bbl, cabbage 12@14 p ton, 
onions 1@1.10 p bu, spinach 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
apples 3.25@4.50, strawberries 20@30c p qt. 
Wheat 77%c p bu, corn 62%c, oats 47%@ 
48c, rye 60@61c, timothy hay 12@15.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 11.50@13, rye straw 12@13.50, 
bran 18.50220, middlings 18@20, cottonseed 
meal 27@27.50. Fair to prime steers 4.35 
@5.90 p 100 lbs, common 3.75@4,25, butcher 
cows 1.75@4.50, bulls 3@4, hogs 6.65@7.25, 
sheep 2.50@5.75, lambs 5@7, veal calves 4 


. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A stronger feeling developed in the but- 
ter market and prices advanced to 31c p Ib 
at New York and 28%c at Chicago. These 
figures are 74%4@8%c p Ib higher than a year 
ago this time, but are not far out of pro- 
portion, when the high prices of grains 
and feeds are considered, and the stiff 
rates on other commodities. Receipts at 
leading trade centers have ruled only’ mod- 
erate, and under an active demand moved 





THE LATEST 











quickly .into consumptive channels. In 
some instances supplies hardly equaled the 
demand. Very little storage stock is now 
on hand: to heip out fresh made. The 
market is extremely sensitive, under these 
conditions, and dealers are cautious. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......31 @3l¥%ec 29 @30 c 28@28% ec 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 ......21 @21liec 20 @20%c 19% @20 ec 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
28@29c p lb, prints 29@30c, dairy 22@25¢.— 
At Buffalo, choice cmy 25@30c, dairy 13@25, 
rolis 15@21c.—At Watertown, cmy prints 
30c, tubs 28@29l4c, dairy 22@24c.—At Roch- 
ester, Elgin cmy 29@33c, do state 28@29c. 

At New York, demand has been active, 
quickly absorbing offerings. Cmy extra 31 
@21l¢c p Ib, firsts 29@30c, seconds 27@28c, 
fancy state dairy 29c, firsts 27@28c, seconds 
24@26c, western imt cmy 22@28c, rolls 19 
@24c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 32c p 
lb, firsts 31c, ladle 23@27c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 30%@3ic; tubs 29144@30c, O and 
Pa cmy 27@28c, dairy 21@22c, roll 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy firm at 
29c p lb, firsts 27@28c, seconds 23@24c, dairy 
18%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 27c, prints 
28c, dairy 20c. 

Maryland—at Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 28%@29%c p Ib, first 27144@28c, extra 
gathered cmy 264%4.@27%4c, firsts 2414%4@25%4c, 
imt cmy 21@24c, ladle 19@21c, dairy 23@28c. 

At Chicago, market more active and 
prices advanced. Extra cmy 28@28i%4c p 
lb, firsts 25@26c, secomds 20@2ic, choice 
dairy 25c, firsts 20@21c, ladles 20c, rolls 20c. 

At Boston, receipts quite moderate and 
closely picked up by the trade. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 30c p Ib, N Y 30c, western 
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20c, firsts 27@28c, June cmy 22@25¢, Vt dairy 
26c, N Y 26c, firsts 25c, western imt cmy 
22@24c, ladle 20@23c. 

The Cheese Market. 

About the only new feature in the cheese 
situation is the receipts of new goods at 
Chicago. These new twins, however, have 
little effect on the market, as quality is 
wintry and quantity small. Holders of 
prime fall goods continue firm in their 
views, but as the season is now well along 
dealers are” inclined to act rather. cau- 
tiously. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1l1c p lb.—At Buffalo, fancy new 11@12c, 
skims $@9c.—At Watertown, twins 13¢c.— 
At Rochester, choice twins 13@14c. 

At New York, continues firm, but not 
active. Fancy small, fall made 13@13%c 
p lb, do large 12@12%c, good to choice 
small 114%4.@12%c, do large 11@11%c, light 
skims 9@10%c, full 34%4@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 
N Y steady at 12%@13c p Ib, good 11 
@lit%sc, part skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, 
choice N Y 138@13%c, Ohio 12%@13c, No 1 
brick 16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at lle p 
lb, twins 11%c, long horn 13c, limburger 
12%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars  13c, 
state flats 12c, limburger l4c. 

Maryland—at Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12%,@12%c p Ib, flats 13@13%4c. 

At Chicago, choice stock: remains firm. 
Choice old twins 12c p lb, do new 11@11\c, 
daisies 12%c. Young America i3c, Swiss 
12%@13%c, limburger 12@12%c, brick 11% 
@13c. 

At Boston, firm at unchanged prices. 
Extra N Y¥ twins 12%@13c p Ib, firsts 11@ 
12c, extra Vt twins 124%@12%c, firsts 11@ 
12c, fair to good western twins 10@1lIc, 
Ohio flats 10@l11c. 











(Name) 


(Post Office).... 


(County and State 


RANDOLPH & CANAL SrTs., 
CHICAGO. 
1102 Arcw STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
103 & 105 Mission St, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Are YOU Going 


ToBuyaGream Separator 
This Year? 


If so, please cut out and fill in this blank and mail it to one 
of the addresses below. To do so will cost you but a two-cent 
stamp and will bring you catalogues and information as to Cream 
Separators that may save youabad investment in a poor separator. 


CA, A EON. 5s oo» coseconadcaseck 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


eee ee ee ee ee eeoeeee 


827 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 York STREET, 
TORONTO. 


248 McDeRmoT AVENUE 
WINNIPEG. 

















Perfect Butter 


—the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 

from perfect milk. Al! bad odors 
Band avors of animal, feed or 
stable must be removed, 


THE PERFECTION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in var+ 
oussizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue Jof Farm 
and dairy supplies. L. R. Lewis, Mir., Box [4 Cortland. N.¥ 












36 Hours Longer 


Milk will keep fresh and sweet 

| much longer when treated with 
Champion mna‘Acrater 

a p and Acrator. 
\ It takes out and kills the germs which 
Make sourness—the first element of 

\ decay. Works automatically. 

\\ stable and other odors. Free Book on 

Milk and Ita Care ” Ask forit. 


P, CHAMPION MIL COOLER 
9 Squires St., torliand, Y. 


Milk Dealers’ 
Supplies. 





hy 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
oer or 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

corr must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the _ followin week. Advertisements of 
“ "FARMS FOR SALE” or “‘TO RENT’’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 

regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 

oo on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion: 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MOTTLED ANCONAS—The coming hen for egg pro- 
duction; wonderful winter layers; cold don’t stop them; 
large eggs; non-sitters; teu-month layers; my _ yaids 
bred exc tusively tor egg production; eggs for hatching a 
specialty; write for circular, ANCONA POUL XY 
YARDs, Garrettsville, Ohio. J. B B. Barnard, Proprietor. 


ISLAND REDS—High-bred Single Kose; 
won 30 list prizes; farm range; tree from disease; the 
rand all-purpose fowl; wonderful winter jayers >; eggs 
ighly fertilized, $1 per dozen; special per discount 
10 per cent to grangers. W. IRISH, Box Mi, Pough- 
keepsie, N Y. 


BROODERS that raise every healthy chick intrusted to 
their care are sought after by every practical poult an. 
The Unique outdoor brooder does this, Prices and 

11 Send for our catalog and learn more about them. 

JINIQUE INCUBATOR & BROODER co, Clinton, N: J. 





RHODE 








DO YOU WANT eggs for hatching at a reasonable 
rice? No one’s stock is better than ours, and we have 
White Wyandots, Barred. Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Aylesbury ‘and Mammoth Pekin duc . Homer and 
White Fantail pigeons. MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 


—~ oe .% 
le free. 64- 


"3 a yearly subscribers. 
00 Catalog of pours books free, 
POULTRY. “ADVOCATE, Syracuse, Y¥. 


909 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $10 per 1000 Always 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and _ prizes, 
i coloses, 60 page book, 1l0c mailed. J. A. BE GEY, 
elfor 





POULTRY paper, 


pages 2 cents per 
Four months’ amp 








Brown, 
White 
ducks. 


Buff, Silver Wyandots, 
Rose Comb White horns, ight Brahmas, 
Langshans, Black Javas, Ho “ ns, Pekin 
HUNTSDALE FARM, Route 4, New Castle, Pa. 


MONEY HENS—Great profit, new Partridge Wyandots, 
Silver Penciled Wyandots, Violet W oe ots, Sicilian 
Wyandots; eggs, fowls; circular. Write RING, 
Dedham, Mass. Hight ‘first prizes Boston show 


15 EGGS $1—White 








in America; 
outh 
AIRD 


EGGS for hatching from finest strains 
White Wyandots, Partridge Cochins, Barred Pl 
Rocks, 8S C Brown Leghorns, A seed ‘3B. PENN 
POULTRY CO, Penn Laird, 


ORCHARD HILL POULTRY FARM—Home of the 
eatest laying strains of S C White Leghorns ond 
erred Plymouth Rocks; eggs, $1 per 15, $5 per 100, 

. WINGE, Fruithurst, Ala, 


ORCHARD FARM POULTRY YARDS, Millerton 
N Y—Eggs from choice stock, 10 varieties, land an 
waterfowls; good hatches guaranteed; new catalog; cor- 
respondence desired. 


WARRICK’S 5" Plymouth Rote San rm om 


prize winners $2 per $3.50 per 5. 
lace all poor Sw x half price. * Walthiok Bi! BROS, 


Washington, Pa. 














EGGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, eese, guineas 
and all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive cat- 
“, free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, 





THE ye A gg Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Rose rownies; heavy laying strains; 


eggs, sitting $1. MANORDALE ARMS, Mountville, Pa, 


BLUE SWEDISH, Indian Rune, Crested White and 
Rouen ducks, eees # sittin 3 for $5; order now. 
BUNETA POULTRY FAKM, , AAS, Ct, 


ROSE poms White Leghorns, 


iayers, eg also hite 
TONES. North’ Hartland, Vt. 


Py . wt REDS, oe —— : 
per ; circular. 
Svorr F FARM, Wacucit’ al 


EGGS for hatching from large brown egg strain White 
Wyandots and Rhode Island Reds, $1 15, 100. EBEN 
WHITNEY, Natick, Mass. 


RHODE SL ARP RED eggs, 
free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN 
poosesquaw, Bristol, RIL 

BRADLEY BROS’ strain; Barred Rocks only; eggs, 
for $l. Reference, any bank in city. L. 8. TOWN. 
SEND, Wilmington, Del, 


SUTTON’S roup, 
and cankered monte; price 50c, 
TON, Mauricetown, N- J. 


RHODE ISLAND | REDS, White Wyandots 
eggs, $1.50 30, $4 100. WALTER T. HOAGLAND, 
Delivery, Oxford, N J. 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; one woman 2496 
new system beats incubators; booklet’ free. FR GRUN. 
: Morrisonville, _ Mm. 


SINGLE COMB ; White a and Brown Leghorns. 
Plymouth. Rocks; 45 eggs $2. I)SEPH EVERTTS. 
Hamilton, Ind. 








remium steck, pacliée 
yandcts; fertile eggs. 





fowl; our 30 
WaA- 








$L50 for 30; particulars 
CO, DeWolf Farm, Pap- 








canker and gape cure, for sore eyes 
postpaid. E, D. SUT- 





special 
ural 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BUFF 
bred exclusively 5 years; eggs $1 13. 
Ballston Spa, N ¥. 


WHITE WYANDOTS—Choice, 
$3 per 100; $2 for 50. 


ROCKS are good winter, layers; fine stock, 
. FRED ARMER, 


farm- raised 
sina DEAN, Oak 








M B TURKEY EGGS, 4-lb tom, $ dozen; Pekin 
duck, $1 15; scotch collie pups, $%. CHAS BENNETT, 
Tate, Va. 

EGGS—13 for 75 cents; Brown Leghorn, Single Comb 
and Barred Rocks. ELLIOTT BROS, “West Nyack, N Y. 

EGGS—S C_ White Leghorn, Pearl. Guinea, 15 Te; 
Pekin ducks, ll 75c. GEO DeRidder, Birchton, N XY. 


$1 FOR 1 EGGS—Bright’s Brown Leghorns; coc kerels 
$2; pullets $1.50. ANDKEW WHITE, Denville, N 


WHITE WANDS eggs for hatching; best stoe ‘k: “$l 
per 1. FLORA 8S. MICHENER, Carversville, Pa, 


S O WHITE LEGHORNS—Stock $1 each, eggs 75c per 
13, $ 10. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—High outensé, practical, b 
eggs $1, 100 $. G. FISKE, Durham, 




















EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FRESH red raspberries in November; one dozen sets 
Baitlous Woudertul EKver-Bearing, one pint improved, 
extra early Red Valentine beans, best for snap or shelled, 
one dozen seed artichokes, Ballou’s New Jerusalem, 
ahead of cauliflower it cooked in cream or for sickling, 
also excels salsify for soups; all for 50c, cash with order. 
ae sy pout orders promptly; this is our busy sea- 
son. ALLOU, Waterport, A 





ASPARAGUS PLAN 3: Fairteld strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly week earlier than Michael’s 
Rarlys circulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 





SKED CORN—Best quality White King, a heavy yield- 
er, matures in 90 days; also a fine Yellow Dent; §125 
per bushel, I ROLLAND EC KERT, Mermill, Ww ood Co, oO, 


SEED POTATOES—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Mills Endurance; first-class, well sorted, good size; write 
for prices. C. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N ‘Y. 


SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, etc; strawberry, 
grape. and other small fruit lants and fruit trees ; send 
or price list to CHAS BLAC JK, Hightstown, NJ 


— AW BERRY PLANTS— —§2 per 1000; shipped pantil 
May 20; Gandys, Glen Marys, Brandywines. M. 
PERRINE, Tennent, Monmouth Co, J. 











ONE 200-e; ry he! Culin_incubator, $10; seed white corn, 
$290 bu. SA . ADY, Sharon,’ Md. 


BUFF ROCKS, Nuggets, eggs $1 15, $4 per 100. CLIN- 
TON F. OSBURN, Port ‘Byron, N Y¥. 


ROCKS, handsomely barred, fine, 
AKTHUR MILES, Spring Hill, Pa. 


HAWKINS’S strain Barred Rocks; eggs, 
A, M. CLARKE, Clark’s Falis, Ct. 








13 eggs $1, 100 $6. 





15 $1; 100 $5. 


FOR SALE—Sir Walter Raleigh seed otatoess ; 
choice name; $1 per bu, F EW 
YORK PEERLESS FARM, Lyons, N’ Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Leading 
r thousand; discounts on_ larger 
QUIRES, Wading River, N Y. 


BUCKWHEAtT 
bushel, sacks included. 
Garrett Co, Md. 


$1.60 
H. i 





varieties, 
orders. 


hull cleaned, $1 per 
SONS, Oakland, 





for sale—Silver, 
H. WEBER & 





EGGS—15 for $1; White h 9 oe only; Johnson strain. 
JOHN WARD, Grenloch, 


PURE White Plymouth _ Rocks; 
NINGER, Berlinsville, Pa. 


BARRED Plymouth Rocks—Eggs $1 per 15. D. KINGS.- 
LEY, West Andover, 


BUFF Wryandots, Buff Rocks; stock, ges; 
FIELD, Somers, Ct. 


WANTED—A young pea hen. 
Carleton, N Y. , 


RHODE ISLAND KEDS, 15 $1; 
Durham, Ct. 


20 BARRED ROCK eggs 
rose, 





15 eggs $1. BEN- 





"circulars. 








G. M. HERRICK, 





10 $. G. FISKE, 





$1. REID BURT, Mel- 





LIVE STOCK. 


SHORTHORN oull calves, comprising blood of win- 
ners in milking and butter contests Columbian exposi- 
tion, also prize winners New York stake, Lexington and 
other Kentucky fairs; dairy strains; years’ experience. 
LINCOLN W LLES. Wyalusing, be 


JAUCKS—Kaise mules and get rich; 27 fine large Span- 
ish jacks for sale; 14 to 16 hands high, good ones and 
money-makers; also a fine lot of young mules; come soon 
for a bargain; write for prices, EKLER’S JACK 
FARM, West Elkton, Preble Co, O 


“KENTUCKY aluminum stock label, the best, lightest, 
most secure, easiest put on and the chea st; for de- 
scription and samples address F. H. JACKSON, *Winches- 
ter, Ky. e 

E. L. PAINE, Pittsford, vaainenetee of Chester White 
and Poland China swine; for service; write 
for prices. P O address, BRANDO! .: we 


I WILL —_— an excellent young registered Jersey 
cow_at a low she from high class tested stock. 
F, D. CURTIS, ithaca, N Y. 


REGISTEKED SHORTHORNS, young bull _ calves, 
fine as silk, dairy strains, rare barzaine. F. 8. HEATH, 
Route 8, Corry, Pa. 

















SEED sweet corn, 
$1.50 per half bushel. 
Center, N Y. 


POTATOES—Hampshire No 1, 
stock limited; write for prices. W,. H. 
Springs, N Y. 


Stowell’s pvecgreey, $2.50 r bu, 
LEWIS 8. CLARK, PGollins 





round; my seed pure; 
REED, Clifton 





CELERY cabbage, tomato and other vegetable plants; 
write for circular. MRS JUHN FRASER, Salem, N ¥. 


SEED PUTA'TUES—Carman 1 and 3, free from 
scab; true to name; $1 bushel. Ww. oe CRAIG, Sligo, Pa, 


GINSENG —Bockins, all about this money- making 
plant, 3c stamp. Cc. D. NUSBAUM, _ Jonesboro, Ill. 


1,500,000 STRAWBERRY plants; price low; 
free. "CEDAR PARK F AKM, Somerset, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY plants—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


BELGIAN HARES, 
rices; bargain list an 
ABBITR Brisben, N 


A GREAT VARIETY of Belgian hares and guinea 
pigs are sold by EBEN WHITNEY, Natick, Mass. 


BELGIAN HARES—Three fine breeding bucks che: 1D. 
OLD COLONY RABBITRY, Waltham, Mass. 


R SALE—Scotch collies, 
BENEDICT. Woodworth, , Wis 


OR SALE—Extra fine - 
THOMAS, Williamsport, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES-—$1 each. 
Canton, > 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 











catalog 








Pe pookle stock at reasonable 
booklet free RIVERSIDE 











moguiinntts, bred. ALS. 





foxhound pups. HARRY 





ST LAW. KABBITRY, 





WANTED—Everyefarmer to use our Invincible potato 
planter; also agents to handle the same; it is a winner, 
H. H. WABERS MFG CO, Racine, Wis. 


A PRACTICAL Tene ge catalog free. MAN- 
LOVE GATE CO, Milton n 








few bulis for sale; descendants 


GUERNSEYS—A of 
APPLECOT FA KM, 


Mary Marshall; two fit for service. 
Easton, » A 


sanenls SS Lambert and Combination. For sale: 
| *s 12 heifers, 24 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
a. 


GUERNSEY BULLS, _ fit 
prices; calves also. THOMAS 5S. 
ville, Pa. 

BERKSHIRE pigs, best blood in Ohio, 
also eggs for hatching. Write to CLAR 
port, O 

ORDERS booked for Chester White © Pig of 4 April far- 
qu une stock a specialty. 8S. SPKAGUE Halconer, 








id service, at farmers’ 
. MICHENER, Carvers- 





airs not akin; 
BROS, Free- 








DUROC im as a, ee from; all breeding 
stock registered. ASD est Kennebunk, Me, 


LARGE Yorkshire ee beat oh choicest breeding; 
stock for sale. A. Pittsfield, O. 


ANGORA goats, pairs, trios or gels; shi any- 
where. HUG cites’ & CO, Hastings, Tex. ones 4 


BERKSHIRE pigs. 
RIX, East Bethel, Vt. 


WANTETD—One __ hundred de sh M, TENNI- 
SON, Charlotte, N Y. - = 


Lert tg Shorthorns, 
Williamspo 0. 


PA a nae PIGS, collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 
olph 











registered stock. -GIFFORD & 








200 head. W. I. WOOD, 








HELP WANTED. 


aphy. Positions 
ENDENT, Tele- 


Rh gg men to learn tel 
tal free. 


giaranteed. SUPERI 


‘a 
graph School, ry Pa. 


$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to intro- 
duce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG co, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 








FARMERS’ LAD EETE Cates. BACON & CAR- 
PENTER, Appleton, N 4 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
me. —— etc. K. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 


POULTRY 
J. HOOVER, P 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





apples, tatoes; highest prices, T. 
Phiiadetphis. ” ” 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, ulterers 

any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchan nge department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette — we 5 = price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c want 
to reach the New England rural rade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Spri eld, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd armer of Chi- 
=. = the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


IF YoU 
more endurance by 
training. Reducing ee ib 
stamp for particulars. 
Divewer, Star Junction, Pa 


Eigut Years’ Experience. 


I have used the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of American Agriculturist for short 
periods for the past eight years. I have 
also used other papers, but I find the Agri- 
culturist far ahead of any other. When 
the fur season comes around, I shall use it 
acgin.—jr. S. Palmatier, Leeds. N Y. 





are weak, become strong; if strong, develo: 
taking a — = ——— physica 

cialty. _Inclose 
i FR. NCIS, Physical 














Home Seemed Dear. 
By Mrs Nellie W. Crisp. 


The first year of my married life was 
filled with trouble. I had been very ill, and 
it seemed as if I would never get real well. 
My doctor was one of the best, and after 
doing his very best for me and finding that 
I did not regain my strength as I should, 
finally said I must go away to either the 
mountains or seashore. We had no friends 
on the seashore, but had some living in the 
mountains, a minister and his widowed sis- 
ter. We wrote them, and they replied that 
they could ‘not entertain us on account of 
the recent death of the sister’s husband, but 

. they could get me board with people living 
several doors from. them. We wrote them 
that would be satisfactory, and my hus- 
band gave me money to get ready for my 
trip. 

I bought some nice new clothes and my 
husband even bought me a new trunk, so: 
I would have everything in keeping. The 
time came for me to go, and I bade them 
all good-by, and as my husband kissed me 
he said, ‘“‘Stay as long as you feel benefited. 
Do not hurry home on my account.” 

After half a day’s jolting on the train, I 
arrived at Cumberland, which was 15 miles 
from my boarding house. The minister 
met me at the station with, a handsome 
cushioned carriage, and we drove away 
from C. at a good, brisk trot. But when we 
had driven several miles, we had the moun- 
tains to climb, and the horse pulled and 
strained and made me real nervous, as I 
feared a breakdown or that something 
dreadful would happen. The driver and my 
friend got out and walked up the worst of 
the hills, but they would not let me do so. 

About halfway there we stopped at a 
friend of the minister’s for supper. And of 
all the suppers! The table was long and 
wide, and there were at least a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of jellies, sauces and preserves, 
two immense platters of fried chicken, 
bowls of peaches and big jugs of cream, also 
milk in abundance, and cake and ice cream. 
The daughter of the house was a music 
teacher, and I marveled at how well she 
could play, and wondered where she was 
taught. I can see her now, a raw, green, 
country girl, with very little education, 
and yet she could play the most difficult 
pieces, and seemed so thoroughly to under- 
stand the piano. 

They say it isn’t polite to eat and run, 
but that is about what we did, and the 
horse seemed rested after the stop. We 
made the rest of the way in four hours, 
arriving at 11 o’clock at night. What was 
my dismay to find that, instead of a private 
family, they had procured me a room at 
the hotel, where all the strangers stopped 
who came to the town. The landlady and 
her husband were rough but kindly people. 
There were no locks on the doors, and when 
I was shown to my room, I felt that I could 
not sleep in a strange house with my door 
not locked, but I was so tired that I finally . 
prepared for bed, and had said my prayers 
and was debating whether I should let the 
light burn or not, when the door opened 
and in walked a man. He was intoxicated, 
I could see at a glance, and of course I 
screamed, and in came the landlady and 
her husband, and took him out. My land- 
lady did all she could to reassure me, but 
without success. She said the man always 
had that room when he stopped with them, 
and in his present condition never thought 
of seeing them, but went to the room at 
once. I was horribly frightened, and dressed 
and sat up the rest of the night. 

The next morning I went over to the 
minister’s house and told them what hap- 
pened, and.also that I could not stay at the 
hotel. They insisted that I should come to 
them, and sent over for my trunk, but after 
being told_at first that they could not enter- 
tain me, I felt like an intruder. All that 
first day my hostess told me about her 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


“Do an Old Thing a New Way and 
Profit” is the title of a new booklet sent 
free to inquiring friends by Dodge & Zuill, 
543 South Clinton Street, Syracuse, N Y, 
makers of the Syracuse easy washer. The 
book contains some remarkable statements 
interesting to all having laundry work to 
do, especially to those who do it the old 
way. The book also contains some valu- 
able recipes of practical use about soaps, 
bluing, water and other things used and 
useful in the laundry. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


husband’s sickness and death, and by night 
I was again ready to pass a sleepless night. 
The minister was on a circuit and had 
four churches, and the second day of my 
visit was their annual reunion. Early in 
the morning the people began to arrive, 
from miles around, in carriages, on horse- 
back and on foot. They all gathered in a 
grove and had speeches, singing and feast- 
ing. By-.noon I was tired out, and seeing 
the minister’s sister going toward home, 
I followed. As she entered the house, I was 
right behind her and saw her throw herself 
on the parlor floor, and such crying and 
moaning I hope I may never hear again. 
I made up my mind right then that home 
was the place for me. I could not stay 
and see her grieve so for her husband. 

We went back to the grove, I finished the 
day, and that night I cried myself to sleep. 
The next morning I told the minister that 
I was homesick and wanted to go home. 
He would not hear of it, and drove away 
to spend the day some miles from home. 
After he left it grew upon me that I must 


-not stay, and in spite of all the minister’s 


sister could do, I went to the hotel and 
hired a team to take. me to the station. 
The driver said we would have to start at 
once, and he would have the carriage 
around to the door in a few minutes. I 
collected my things together and packed 
and locked my trunk, and while I was bid- 
ding the minister’s sister good-by, the 
driver came and took the trunk down and 
said the carriage was waiting. I shall never 
forget that “carriage.” It was a regular 
huckster’s wagon, innocent of a spring, with 
a board seat and no back. But I had made 
up my mind to go, and I climbed into the 
wagon. 

I thought the drive would never end, and 
I am sure that I never wish to take such 
another. We reached the station in time 
for the train, and I was tired out and my 
back was sore, for during the drive from 
the hotel to station, if I wasn’t bumping 
against the trunk, it was bumping against 
me. By looking at the schedule, I found 
my train did not reach Baltimore until 
after midnight, so I sent a dispatch to my 
husband, telling him to meet me, and not 
to be alarmed, as everything was all right. 

He was alarmed .though, and when I 
walked up the platform and saw him 
watching for me with a pale, anxious face, 


I felt thet I deserved a good lecture. But 
I did not get it,—just the reverse. The’ 
street cars had stopped running, and we 


had to go home in a cab, and when we 
were seated, instead of my husband scold- 
ing me for coming home so soon, after 
spending so much money, he just gathered 
me in his arms and held me as if he would 
never let me go away again. 





“Of course you were given the freedom 
of the city?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered the distin- 
quished visitor. “But I had to keep so 
close to a regular schedule under the strict 
surveillance of so many committees that 
It was hard to realize how free I was.” 
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“Finding Out Things” in Housework. 


M. T. ROSS. 





The question always follows, ‘“‘How is the 
young housewife to learn proper methods?’ 
We cannot all have mothers or mothers- 
in-law, neither can we leave homes and 
babies to attend cooking lectures, even if 
we live where such things as cooking 
schools exist, “which many of us do not. 

There are departments in all the mag- 
azines where one can write and find out 
(‘after many days’’) just how a certain 
cake or soup is made; but how is the young 
woman to find out, for instance, the fact 
that keeping an old chair about the kitchen 
and setting upon it the pail of water with 
which she is mopping the floor, will save 
her back from “that tired feeling’? which 
results from bending over the pail each 
time she wishes to wring out her mop, if 
that pail stands on the floor, unless she 
is bright enough to discover it for herself? 
I had mopped my kitchen floor five long 
years before the idea entered my head. 

Cooking is such a mystery to the young 
housewife, even if she has helped her 
mother with it at home. She wonders why 
she doesn’t have the same success with 
cakes which she mixes “exactly as she 
did at home.” It is some time later before 
she discovers that the mere act of putting 
together ingredients is really very simple, 
but where the mystery and ill luck come 
into play is in—baking. About the time she 
discovers this, the food which her husband 
partakes of in heroic silence commences 
to reach fhe table with a little more sem- 
blance to the dishes of the same name 
which his ‘“‘mother used to make.” 

The average cook book tells one that 
meat to be used for soup should be put over 
the fire in cold water; that a “boiling 
piece” should be put into boiling hot water 
—to retain the juices. But none that I 
have ever seen tells one that after the first 
few minutes the kettle containing this 
boiling piece should be drawn back from 
the fire where it will simmer and not boil 
hard, or the outer part of that boiling 
piece will be dry and tasteless, while the 
inner part will still be rare. This she must 
discover for herself. Unless she has some 
one to tell her that a pot roast should be 
earefully fried brown all over before pour- 
ing in the boiling water, how shall she 
know it? Or that when she does pour in 
the water, it should be but a little, and not 
drown the roast in water as though she 
were boiling it? How much is wasted, 
even by that same little womaan who 
means to be so economical, before she finds 
out that for most people, even a spoonful 
of peas will add to the taste and appear- 
ance of an omelet. 





Cillicus: I understand the bride is quite 
a gifted young woman. Synieus: Yes, she 
got a good many presents. ‘ 








es and harness, sold direct from our 
at wholesale prices, save you two profits. 


We have sold more carriages 


BS other house in the world, because ours is 
AX 6 - Most Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guarantee ever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 
Our goods have a reputation that we 


direct t any 


will uphold. Our plan is fully ex- 
plained in our illustrated catalogue, 
SENT F REE—No matter when, where, or 


how you buy, you need this catalogue as a guide. 


= 


It describes vehicles and harness fully, and quotes lowest prices ever offered. Write now. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 


Western Office and Distributing House, 8t. 


uls, Mo. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS CO. 
Write to the nearest office—ST, LOUIS or COLUMBUS. 











Go WAY Back 


Wwe can not use you, as we sell direct to the 
user and save him your two profits, which 
amount to from 25 to 40 per cent, and we go you one 


better. 


30 Days’ Free Trial, 


that he may be perfectly satisfied. We make them all 


in our own factory—that’s the reason why. 


We ship any of our vehicles on 


Twenty- IY 


second annual catalog now ready—full of buggy and 


harness bargains. 





It is free. Send for it. 


Kalamazoo Garriage & Harness Mig. Go., 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. Station U, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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A Father and Mother’s Surprise. 


MRS A. A. DUPREE. 


546 


The family consisted of eight,—father, 
mother, four sisters and two brothers. The 
four sisters were married, and all but my- 
self and one other sister lived in distant 
cities, and I with my family lived on a 
farm that joined that of my father. We 
had been so often saddened to see father 
and mother longing for a_ sight of the 
absent ones again, that my husband, self 
and youngest brother concluded we would 
give them a happy surprise. August 12 
being my oldest brother’s birthday, we 
decided that would be just the day to have 
all the children and grandchildren come 
home, so we sent wout letters to each of 
them, urging them to come. How anxious- 
ly we waited for the replies! At last they 
came,—‘*We will all be there.” 

Then the fun began, getting ready for 
them all and keeping it a secret from those 
at home. That was the only time in my 
life that I did not want father or mother 
to come to see me, for the baking, boiling 
and stewing Kept me busy all day long, and 
we lived so close I was afraid at any time 
that one of them or my oldest brother 
might pop in and spoil all the fun, for they 
could not help seeing that something out 
of the ordinary was going on. But provi- 
dence was kind, for they staid away. 

That wonderful day dawned at last, bright 
and beautiful, and everything was ready. 
At an early hour my husband hitched up 
to the buggy and went over to my father’s 
and asked my oldest brother if he did not 
want to go with him a few miles away to 
look at some cattle he was talking about 
buying. He said, “of course I do,” and 
hopped in the buggy and away they went. 
So far, sdb good. I had sent mother word 
that if she would send my youngest broth- 
er over to help me with the children, I 
would come over after I got my morning 
work done. In about an hour he came in 
the carriage to take me and the children 
over to spend the day with them, as they 
thought; though ifstead it was to just lay 
on the whip and hurry to the depot, where 
Wwe were expecting them, all our guests, on 
the morning train. , 

If I had not been so busy packing basket 
after basket of good things away, I don’t 
believe I could have waited. ~ In- @ short 
time I could see the carriages coming back, 
and I could see that they were full ‘to over- 
flowing. And sure enough, there they were, 
with happy faces and loaded baskets! Oh, 
the fun we had cannot be described: Talk- 
ing, laughing and’ wondering what father 
and mother would say and do, we started. 
There were two earriages and one buggy 
load of us, all children.and grandchildren. 

It was only a few minutes’ drive from 
our house, and when we arrived at. the big 
gate that led up the drive to the beautiful 
home, no one was in sight. All the doors 
and windows were open to let in the fresh 
morning breeze. We thought it high time 
to begin giving the alarm, so we all raised 
a “yell,” and such hallooing and laughing 
it would be hard to describe. And here 
came father and mother, at a pretty rapid 
gait, to see what in the world was the 
matter. 

Well, it was a perfect surprise. There 
they stood on the veranda, but they could 
not realize it. The dear ones that they 
thought so far away were really there! How 
we all tumbled out and got in the house 
I never knew, for we were all so delighted 
that we did not know whether to laugh 
or cry. 

In the course of an hour or two we had 
something like order restored, and had be- 
gun to turn our thoughts on the dinner, 
and to fix things to surprise our oldest 
brother when he returned home. We began 
to unpack our baskets and arrange the 
tables, and they groaned under their load, 
for it seemed as though there was nothing 
that was good that some of us had not 
thought to bring in our baskets. Beautiful 
the tables looked when we had finished 
with the lovély ‘flowers, the snowy cakes, 
and the luscious fruit, and just as*we had 
finished, someone came in and said, “They 
are coming.” So all of us went to the 
dining room and grouped ourselves. behind 
the tables, and here brother came. 

If I live to be an old woman I will never 
forget how he looked. How glad they all 
were, and what a happy day it was! It 
is useless to say we all did ample justice 
to that dinner, and after dinner there were 
games of all kinds out on the lawn. “In the 
evening. we all joined in the fun of making 
ice cream, and then we had music in the 


parlors, and later en we had luncheon, 
and then came the only thing that spoiled 
the day, and that was the good-bys to say. 

But we all pronounced it one of the hap- 
piest days of our life, and now it lingers 
in my mind as dpubly dear for the reason 
that four out of that happy family have 
been called to their long home, and are 
waiting for-us to join them in that grand 
reunion where there will be no good-bys to 
say. 


A Pleasant Remembrance. 
uM. . FP. 


My eldest brother, although a hard work- 
er and an economical man, had become 
stranded with his little family on a, poor 
and unproductive farm. Sickness and doc- 
tor’s bills had swept away the little 
amount which they had accumulated. 
Their lease of the farm expired at the be- 
ginning of March, and then they must 
move. February was passing away, and 
the spring month would find them with- 
out a,home. What seemed all the more la- 
mentable was the fact that a few miles 
away was a comfortable place of 170 acres, 
which could be purchased, with time, for 
only a few hundred dollars payment down. 
But where could the money be obtained? 
There was only a week in which to act. 

I thought of the small sum which I had 
earned teaching. I had been invited by a 
party of friends to spend the coming sum- 
mer in the mountains, and when, at the 
beginning of the school term, the directors 
desired me to wait until the end of the 
year for my salary, I agreed, not know- 
ing that I should have any occasion to 
use it until the beginning of the summer 
holidays. If only I might help my brother 
to get a home and gain a start in life, 
howegladly would I give up the trip! 

Then the thought occurred that an old 
friend, who had always taken a great in- 
terest in me, might think of some place 
where I could procure the needed money, 
and hastening to her, I told the story. 
She left. the room immediately, and imag- 
ine my surprise when she returned and 
placed five crisp hundred dollar: bills in my 
hand. Thanking her with tears in my eyes, 
and giving my note, payable when my sal- 
ary came due, I joyfully started to tell my 
brother the good news. - 

He is now’ a prosperous farmer, and has 
since repaid me the money... This happened 
four years ago, but the remembrance of 
that glad light in his eyes, and the broken 
words he uttered*:as he wrung my hand, are 
still fresh in my memory,.and.more than 
repaid the small sacrifice I made. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


“A True Story’—The day was fine, but 
toward night the wind began to blow. It 


blew hard all night and the next morning - 


it was snowing. It snowed and hailed all 
day until 4 o’clock, when my sister Helen 
and I went out of doors. The trees were 
all frozen with ice, and we found it great 
fun to hit the trees with a stick and. knock 
off the ice. We played that way until 6 
o’clock, when brother called us to supper. 
I will sign my name and say that this is a 
true story.—[Lizzie Andrews, New Hamp- 
shire. : 


Betsy Likes Coaxing—My pet is a calf 
named Betsy. She was sick, and my pa 
said I could have her if she lived, and 
she did. We let her run loose wherever 
She wanted to. One day she went to a 
neighbor’s, and he told me he tried to get 
her home but could not. She was stupid, 
anyway, with anyone but me. I went after 
her and teased and coaxed, and after a 
while she started up the road on a.run and 
followed me clear home. Once she got in 
the corn patch and my pa could not get 
her out, so he came and got me. I kept 
coaxing, and finally she started on a run 
and followed me to the. house.—{Jessie 
Barber. 


Our Blizzard—The day dawned bright 
and clear and continued: so until. toward 
night. Then the wind reached a high. gale. 
the sky became overcast with heavy clouds 
and light drops of rain began falling, which 
turned into sleet and then into fine: flakes 
of snow, which filled the air so full and 
came with such foree that -we_ could. not 
venture out for fear of going astray. Our 
stock had to go without food and water for 
nearly 48 hours, and we could not .milk-the 
cows from Friday morning until Saturday 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


night, and then-had to burst in a window, 
as there was eight feet of snow against the 
door. The poor chickens had to go without 
their meals for two days, at which time we 
dug into the coop and found it full of 
snow, excepting one corner, where all the 
chickens were huddled close together except 
two, ‘which had died. After the storm sub- 
sided it took us about three Hours to find 
the door which leads into the barn.—[Pride 
of the Valley. 


A Prize Contest Query—What is the date 
to send in our reports for the young peo- 
ple’s contest? I pick strawberries a mile 
away, and we boys often go down the 
hollow home and have big times. I’m 10 
years old and 4 ft 7 in high, and am in the 
6th grade.—[Charlie Kilgore, Pennsylvania. 

&& The date by which our young people 
should send in their prize reports as to how 
they earned money during 1902, has not yet 
been set, but it will be in the fall some 
time. From now on, however, you may 
make your plans and begin your records.— 
{The Y F Editor. 


I suggest for Mrs Fuller’s baby the name 
Donald Burdette Paul. It is both odd and 
sweet, and as it belongs to a small boy of 
& very sweet nature, the name is doubly 
dear.—[Jean Rogers. 

Though I am a girl, there is one thing I 
like, and that is to watch roosters fight. 
I ride horseback nearly four miles after 
the mail, and also drive sometimes.—[Mizg- 
non. 


Our Pattern Offer 


8629—Shirt Waist. | 
8574—Seven Gored Skirt. 


Waist, 32to42in. bust, 
Skirt, 22to32in. waist. 


8624—R ussian Blouse. 
4 to 12 years, 





iY 
8626—Fancy Waist with 
Yoke. ‘ 
8623—F ive Gored Skirt. st irts! Box Plaited 


Waist, 32 to 40 in. bust. cos! with Adjustable Shield 
Skirt, 22 to 30 in. waist. 4, 6,8, 10, 12 years. 


Price, 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

5. Half Square.—[V. K., Ia. 

1,. The flower of Iowa; 2, adventurous in 
flight; 3, hid; 4, terrible; 5, shell; 6, a grassy 
plant and its seed; 7, an abbreviation for 
tin; 8, a letter. 

6. Anagram (one word)—[J. R. P., O. 

ERIE TRAP STONE. 

7. Beheading—[C. H. T., Ct. 

It was through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 that 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 for 4, 5, 6, 7 should be the 
same 3, 4. 5. 6, 7 as for 5, 6, 7. 








Spinach Dishes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Spinach Puree: Wash the spinach through 
several waters, pick it over very carefully, 
and drain in a colander. Boil 2 qts spin- 
ach in 1 cup water for half an hour, then 
drain and chop very fine. Add 5 cups scald- 
ed milk to the liquor which -has_ been 
drained off, heat to the boiling point and 
thicken with 4% cup flour rubbed smoothly 
in 2 tablespoons butter. Season to taste, 
and serve very hot with croutons. 

Spinach Croquettes: Pound to a paste the 
yolks of 3 hard-boiled eggs, and rub smooth 
with the yolk of 1 egg. Season with salt, 
a drap of tabasco, and a tablespoon melted 
butter. Drain 1% cups cooked spinach as 
dry as possible and chop very fine. When 
cold, mix well with the egg yolks, and form 
into small croquettes, egg and bread crumb 
them, and fry in a basket a few at a time. 

Spinach Puff: Cook the spinach, drain, 
and chop very fine. Add 1 tablespoon melt- 
ed butter, salt and paprika to taste, and let 
get cold. Then beat into it a gill of cream, 
the well-beaten yoiks of 2 eggs, and the stif- 
fly whipped whites of 3. ‘Turn into a well 
buttered pudding dish, and bake for 20 
minutes. Serve at once, or it will fall. 

Spinach with Eggs: Cook the spinach in 
as little water as possible, drain, chop fine, 
and season to taste. Make a thick white 
sauce in the proportion of 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 tablespoon butter and 1 cup milk. 
Moisten the spinach with this, spread on 
small circles of buttered toast, squeeze 
over a few drops of lemon juice or vinegar, 
and place a nicely poached egg on each. 
This makes a very palatable and nourish- 
ing dish, and an excellent substitute for a 
meat dish at breakfast. 


A 


Bread with Some “Staff’’—Why will so 


many people always make white bread, 
when a loaf of so much more genuine sub- 
stance might sometimes take its place? This 
is one we like: Take % cup. rolled oats, 
cover well with boiling water and boil four 
or five minutes. Add 1 cup cold milk, % 
cup sugar, 1 even teaspoon salt, 1-3 yeast- 
cake dissolved in 4 cup tepid water, 1 cu- 
bic inch shortening, if desired. Mix stiff 
with a spoon, using "entire wheat flour. Let 
rise until twice its original size, stir down 
thoroughly, put in a well greased baking 
pan, rise to the top and bake one hour. Be 
sure not to let it rise too long at first, four 
hours should be long enough. This is suf- 
ficient for one loaf. 





Corn Chowder—One can corn, 1 small 
onion, 4 potatoes, 1% cups milk, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons butter, 4% teaspoon pep- 
per, % can tomatoes. Cut onion fine and 
brown in the butter. Slice potatoes and 
place alternate layers of corn and potatoes 
in kettle, add seasonings, cover with water 
and simmer till tender. Then add milk to 
which has been added 1 tablespoon flour. 
Cook until slightly thickened, then add 
heated tomatoes.—[W. 





Tomato Toast—Cook 4 common sized to- 


matoes, and 2 small onions, sliced fine, for 
three-quarters of an hour. Drain off the 
water, add salt and pepper to suit the taste, 
2-3 cup sweet milk or cream and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. Have ready 
some pieces of toasted bread and pour the 
tomatoes over it.—[Lady Woodsum. 





Plain Beef Stew—Everybody says it’s a 


perfect mystery why my stews are so es- 
pecially good. I always tell them it’s just 
because I give the stew a chance to show 
itself and have some individuality. But 
do you know, with a little care the toughest 
kind of raw lean meat can be made into a 
delicious stew, but care must be taken. 
A stew can’t be slapped together; it must 
be put together. Put a generous quantity 
of drippings into the frying pan, then slice 
several onions very thin and fry them a 
delicate brown. They must be watched 
that they do not burn. Place them in a 
large saucepan or kettle with 1 or 2 qts 
boiling water, according to quantity de- 
Sired. Then cut carrots, parsnips and tur- 
nips into inch cubes arf fry in the same 
fat. Cut the meat into pieces about 2 
inches square and 1 inch thick, dredge with 
salt, pepper and flour and fry last to a good 
brown. Simmer several hours very slowly, 
after it has once come to a boil. The 
longer it cooks the better. Add potatoes 
cut in the same way as the other vegeta- 
bles about an hour and a half or two 
hours before serving time. It takes them 

















THE GOOD COOK 


longer to cook where it is done so slowly. 
A large @poon of rice or barley improves 
it. Barley should be soaked over night and 
needs to cook a long time. Keep the whole 
covered with water, and if it needs thick- 
ening at the last, do so with flour either 
rubbed into butter or stirred into cold wa- 
ter slowly. 





Dumplings—These give the finishing 
touch to a stew. They may be made of 
entire wheat flour. Take 1 pt the flour, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 heaping teaspoon baking 
powder. Use sufficient milk to mix stiff 
enough to roll out. Handle as little as pos- 
sible. Roll about % inch thick and cut with 
a cookie cutter. Place on top of the stew 
and boil hard for 12 minutes. Or they may 
be steamed over a kettle of hot water. The 
stew gives thenr some flavor, and for that 
reason is the better way of cooking them. 





Lemon Pudding—The yolks’ of 4 eggs, 1 
cup sugar, 1 qt milk, 1 pt bread crumbs, 
1 teaspoon butter and the grated rind of 
1 lemon. Allow half an hour for baking. 
When well done, spread over the top a layer 
of jelly, and add the whites of the eggs 
whipped to a stiff froth, sweetened with 1 
cup sugar, and flavored with the juice of 
the lemon. Then set in the oven to brown 
slightly.—[J. L. 





Ginger Cookies—Take % cup sugar, % 
cup molasses, % cup butter, 1-3 cup boiling 
water, 4% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon ginger, 
a little salt. Soften the butter, then beat 
it with the sugar and molasses. Mix stiff 
enough to roll out, using as little flour as 
possible.—[Mary Gretsch. 





Apple Toast—Pare, core and quarter 
some ripe tart apples, and put over fire. 
with just enough water to cook them 
without burning. Sweeten the apples when 
putting on to cook and they will be a 
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richer color. When quite tender, grate 
over them a little nutmeg. Mash fine and 
spread at once over thin slices of hot but- 
tered toast.—[Clarinda L. Burns. 





Mary’s Soap. 
MARY EVANS. 

It is so important to keep the kitchen 
clean, that I save up every little scrap 
or drop of gredse and fat for soap, so that 
what might soil my kitchen and my sink, 
is used to help me keep them clean. All 
the liquid fat left over, not used as drip- 
pings, I pour at once into a can, or place 
in my “trying out pan,’’ which is seldom 
empty, and every little scrap of fat I try 
out at once, or drop’in- my pan ready to 
try out alone while I am busy with other 
things, taking care not to let the pan be 
where it will get too hot. Fat melts at a 
low, steady temperature. Besides, if it 
gets too hot it sends an unpleasant odor 
through the place, quite unlike the sweet, 
airy kitchen and fragrant house I like. 

When I have saved up 6 lbs or two 3-lb 
lard tins full (measuring thus saves weigh- 
ing), I buy a can of potash and dissolve it 
in about a pint of cold water. Writh my 6 
lbs of fat, just warm enough to turn: out 
but not hot, I pour it into a pan or wooden 
box lined with paper, or into anything 
suitable to mold it in. Then stir in the 
potash, on a table away from the stove, or 
on the porch. When it has set sufficiently 
to pass a knife through and leave lines, I 
cut it into squares or diamonds, which by 
morning, or in less than 24 hours, are solid 
cakes of beautiful, fine soap, outlasting 
double the quantity of any soap we can 
buy. Mine smells sweet, lathers well, and 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it is pure. The saving, too, is quite a nest 
egg in the course of a year—it might pay 
the taxes! I have heard of a family that 
sent its boys through college on soap! 








Melt 5% tbs 
Clean Grease 





Home-made Soap 


economy without it. 


Pour the dissolved 
ETT GM lite 
Melted 

Grease 


is as easy to be had as home-made bread, 
and no house is managed with the greatest 


Ba L (one can, costing a few cents,) and the grease that is 
nner ye generally wasted in the kitchen, make ten pounds of pure, 


hard soap in ten minutes without boiling 


goes as far as two pounds of ordinary soap. 


or large kettles. One pound of this soap 
It doesn’t turn the clothes yellow.- 


Soft Soap is just as easily made. One can of Banner Lye makes twenty gallons. Easy directions on 


every can. 


At your grocer’s or druggist’s. If you can’t get it, send for book, and tell us who your grocer or 


druggist is. 


THE PENN CHEMICAL WORKS Philadelphia 
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2 ANNOUNCEMENT 


We wish to announce that iw will sell 


our entire line of 


KALAMAZOO 


i Steel Ranges, Steel Cook Stoves 


and Round Heaters, direct tothe user on 


Thirty Days’ Free 


Trial. 


Ours is the largest factory in the world selling di- 
me rect. Goods the best that money can produce. 
Price 30 to 40 per cent below dealers. Cutat the 
right shows our patent oven thermometer with 
each range and stove. Catalog free. Write for it, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















| —__ Nee —_, 
=o $(2:98 STEEL RANGE. PILO. Sure 
a For $12.98 without reservoir cure in one 

ah em | $17.8 .. ‘as illustrated, ie ~ a ht. 50 






we sell this big steel range that others 

advertise and sell at 625.00 to $35.00. 

OY: psi We undersell everyone in stoves 

e)) and ranges. Write for FREE 
Stove Catalogue. Address, 


i ese 
apo SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





paid. Cire 
Cc. H. LANDELL, Paasunebet, "bayonet, N. J. 
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pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 965, WESTBROOK, MAINE, 
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A Father on Country Schools. 


LITERATUS RURIS, 


I have noticed the articles on teachers’ 
and mothers’ experiences in regard to 
school life. Now I am so unfortunate as 
to be a man and a trustee, so of course the 
lady readers may not be interested, but 
I will go on, feeling sure there must be 
many who have had similar experiences to 
my own. My two children have been obliged 
to go to one of the many country schools 
that are only run for three or four months 
in’ the year, but taught on the same plan 
and with the same object in view as city 
schools, where the pupils attend seven to 
nine months. That is, country schools are 
graded, and the study the pupil is most 
deficient in determines his grade. 

For instance, here is an example, in the 
district I helped to organize this past sea- 
son. A young man of 20 years came to this 
school, anxious to learn all he could in the 
short time allowed him, as he had never 
attended school very much. But his knowl- 
edge of grammar, physiology, etc, placed 
him in the fourth grade, and that is where 
he had to go in arithmetic, also, thougn he 
was far advanced in this study. Every ob- 
jection or suggestion on the part of the 
trustee was met with, “County superin- 
tendent’s orders.”’ 

My own children attended’ school four 
months steady, and out of that four 
months, four weeks, or 25% of the time, 
were spent in written examinations. Be- 
sides all the writing they did with their 
lessons and examinations, they wrote 
through two copy books, and by comparing 
the last page of the second book with the 
first page of the first, we found they had 
both retrograded in everything but speed. 
They had to acquire speed in order to get 
through their lessons at all. But every- 
thing else had been sacrificed to that one 
object, especially legibility and spelling. 

I became desperate, and resolved to teach 
them myself. I began the Monday after 
school closed, making them study all the 
forenoon, or until all lessons were learned 
and recited, and I have been more than 
pleased with the result. They have im- 
proved in health, as they have had hot 
dinners, and nearly every afternoon to play, 
and have finished the fourth and are nearly 
through the fifth grade in two months. 

I know it is the fashion nowadays to in- 
veigh against country schools. But the fact 
remains, that many of the best men and 
women of our country received the founda- 
tion of their education’ in the country 
schools, when they -were taught in the old- 
fashioned way, before city ideas were graft- 
ed into country methods. Graded schools 
are all right for places where a school is 
kept for nine months in the year (perhaps), 
but for country schools, where most of our 
farmer boys and girls must of necessity get 
all the education they will ever have, need 
different methods to bring out the best 
there is in our boys and girls. For, say 
what the professional education will, it is 
mainly on the shoulders of these, our farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters who have. such 
limited chances of acquiring an education, 
that the great responsibilities of the future 
of our country will rest. With the fore- 
going, I yield the floor to the professional 
education. 


Talking Over Old Times—Last July one 
of my sisters was taken sick in a town 
about 30 miles from my home, and I went 
to take care of her. She was staying with 
Sister C., and Sister J. also lived near by. 
When Sister M. began to get better, we all 
four had a jolly time, for I had not been 
there for six years. During my ten days’ 
stay, also, Sister J. and myself went to 
town several times, and as I do not go 
to town very often, of course I saw lots 
of things new to me. But the most fun 
for me was when we were all gathered at 
Sister C.’s of an evening, with our children 
asleep. Then how we enjoyed talking over 
old and new times! I shall never forget 
those evenings. They will always be to 
me a pleasant memory, and I think this 
will always seem like the very best time 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. §S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
—_ home cure that does the work.-~ 
Adv. 








I ever had, although I have had lots of 
good times, for I have a very Mind, good 
husband and two sweet babies.—[{M. E. M. 


A Strange Cure—There had been a num- 


ber of deaths from diphtheria near Wells- 
boro, and George had lost brother, sister, 
wife and children. And now he lay very 
low with the dread disease—the doctor said 
he couldn’t live the day out. “Sadie, I have 
got to die,’ he said to his sister-in-law, 
who had come in to see him. “We won't 
let you die,” she answered, and then fairly 
threw off her things and asked for a large 
kettle of potatoes, which were soon boiled 
and placed all around him. In a short time 
he was in a reeking perspiration, when he 
gave a cough, which seemed, to relieve him 
at once, that treatment having softened 
the membrane.—[Mrs S, P. Beach. 


A “Twisted” Name—I will suggest a 


name for the new baby.—one that my hus- 
band has worn without disgrace for 72 
years, but I never knew of anyone else 
having borne it. It is Sophronas But 
many people in writing his name do twist 
it up in such queer shapes, often spelling 
it Sophronia, a woman’s name. We have 
been married 43 years and have never been 
blessed with any children of our’ vn, al- 
though we have brought up two children of 
other people, a boy and a girl, who are both 
married.—[Mrs §S. H., New York. 


A Circlers’ Convention—There has been 


a great deal said in times past about hold- 
ing a convention for circlers. Our presi- 
dent, J. C. Baker, considers the World’s 
fair in St Louis in 1903 a very appropriate 
time and place for such a gathering We 
think we can have a most successful meet- 
ing there if every circle member will do 
his part toward the advancement of the 
cause. Should there be sufficient interest 
and enthusiasm displayed by members, we 
will take steps for’ procuring a place on the 
grounds for headquarters of the A A L C, 
and, needless to say, this will require some 
funds. It may be necessary to ask for a 
small offering from each circler should the 
plan materialize. We will be pleased to 
hear from every circler who looks upon 
this moyement with favor. I stand ready 
and willing to answer-all communications 
on this subject.—[Cora M. Graves, Secre- 
tary, cum, Ta, 


When may a man be said to be literally 
immersed in business? When he is giv- 
ing a swimming lesson. 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FO 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder Disorders, difficult or too frequent 
assing water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
ositive Specific Cure is found in a new botanical 
Senmnvee sy, the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called 
by botanists the piper methysticum, from the 
anges River, East India. It has the eg ye 
record of 1200 hospital cures in jo days. It acts 
directly on the Kidneys, and cures by raining out 
of the Blobd the oisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. 

Rev. John H. Watson testifies in the New York 
World that it has saved him from the edge of the 
grave when dying of Kidney disease and terrible 
suffering when passing water. Mr. Calvin G. Bliss, 
North Brookfield, Mass., testifies to his cure of lon 
standing Rheumatism. Mr. Jos. Whitten, of Wolf- 
boro, N. H., at the age of eighty-five, writes of his 
cure of Dreget and sees of the feet, Kidney dis- 
order and Urinary difficulty. Many dadies, includ- 
ing Mrs. C. C. Fowler, Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. 
Sarah Tharp, Montclair, Ind., also testify to its 
wonderful curative power in Kidney and allied 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may test the value of this great dis- 
covery we will send you by mail Free, One Large 
Case and our book of 1000 testimonials, only asking 
that when cured yourself you will recommend this 
sure specific to others. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 551 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and Ii will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doseg 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let ‘me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I doit. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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. distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can make money fast on 
As our wonderful 1903 offers. 


in 1902 Models, $9 to $i5 
8 Hie 1900 & °O1 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
ig 508 Second-hand Wheele 
Vm, ai) mabes and models, good as new, 
to 98- ee Clearing Sale 

3 hal WIP 


We SH iN APPROV. VAL and 
10 ie TRIAL toanyoneinU.8, 
Canada without a cent in advance, 
ONwrite at once for net prices and special 
sundries, of kin to tn tealt' Tires, — and 
f regular p: 


MEAD OYOLE 00. Bata 








600% 


PROFIT 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Costs you only $1.00 a dozen— 
you can sell them at sight for 25 
cents, and even a fairly good can- 
vasser can sell them like hot cakes 
for 50 cents. Fastest selling article 
ever offered. Agent’s Outfit, post- 
paid, only 10 cents. Mention this 


paper. 
PHELPS PUB. CO., 


Springfield, Mass. | 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 




















ee eee CLOVER ror IMPURE BLOOD © 


You have no need to be told how often your “blood is out of order.” Good red 


in your veins gua 


seventy-five per cent. of the ills of life. Gor r~ 





stroying and ex 
up the sy: 


pecial Price Tec. 


to gousumers. at at wholesale 


HELLER 
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g the poisons in the blood, and as a springa 


itis yg ‘°° De. Herman’sRedClover. 


CHEMICAL < COMPANY, 


nd fall tonic for toning 





Seen EEEREREnneRine 
cures permanently Scrofula, Ulcers, Pimpl 
bottle. Ours is oie only Wholesale Dru lease 
obbing & pri ices. Quotations s chee given. 

uideto Mealth.” Agents Wanted. 
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A Merry “ Neighbors’ Night.” 


MRS F. MABEL STONE. 





When I read on the grange program that 
May 7 would be neighbors’ night, I de- 
cided at once that I must go. The children 
had kept us from attending grange meet- 
ings regularly, but as this promised a spe- 
cial treat, we made an extra effort and 
went. Two granges had been invited, and 
the youngest was allowed to “speak first.’’ 

They rendered an excellent program, con- 
sisting of readings, recitations and music. 
Then the center of the hall was cleared 
that the elder grange might have room. 
Soon in they filed, some 16 or 18 of them, 
representing young men and maidens 
dressed in the fashion of 60 years ago. The 
leader was a tall young man dressed in a 
linen duster and cowhide boots. One of 
his stout brothers wore knee breeches and 
a swallow-tailed coat. The sisters all wore 
very full skirts, with rare old kerchiefs 
or embroidered shoulder capes, and won- 
derful big bonnets with wreathes of im- 
possible flowers. 

After marching about the hall for several 
moments, they ascended to the platform 
and gave a genuine “Old Folks’ Concert.” 
I have never been fortunate enough to hear 
any other, but shall never forget this one. 
Several of the songs I have been familiar 
with since childhood, and they awoke 
pleasant memories of bygone days. We 
shed a tear for ‘Lily Dale’’ and smiled at 
“Grandmother’s Lesson,’ while “she in- 
structed me with prudence and with care, 
of all false young men to beware.” We 
cheered for ‘‘Dewey at Manila.’”’ This was 
a most excellent parody on the original 
“Yankee Doodle.” But when the stout 
brother in knee breeches and swallow- 
tailed coat assisted by the chorus, sang 

“Jerusha, put the kettle on; 

We'll all take tea,”’— 
that brought down the. house. Several 
other songs were sung, then followed a 
banquet and a.social hour, and in the ‘“‘wee 
sma’ hours” our guests returned to their 
homes. 


a 


Playing with the Children. 


MRS F. J. B., WISCONSIN. 


I knew of one very good teacher in most 
respects who lost his position because he 
would not listen to the numerous grievances 
of his pupils. He would tell them to settle 
their differences themselves and not bother 
him. Another teacher believes in punish- 
ing those who make the complaint and 
the offenders both alike. That may pre- 
vent “tattling,’’ but it seems to me unjust. 
It is a child’s only redress. 

The best way to overcome all these little 
annoying matters, I found, in the early 
days of my teaching, wag to be on the 
playground as much of the time as possible 
with the pupils and to engage them_in en- 
tertaining games. There are many suitable 
games in which children of all ages delight, 
such as “puil away,” “blind buff,’’ ete. Gen- 
erally I started the games to entertain 
the pupils, but often I enjoyed them quite 
as much as they. The outdoor exercise 
did us all good, and we resumed our du- 
ties in a-much better condition than as 
though we: had moped around the school- 
house. 

Perhaps some would think that pupils 
would lose respect for a teacher who joined 
in their sports, but such has never been 
my experience. They looked upon me as 
a friend and comrade rather than one set 
to spy upon their actions. They under- 
stood that we were to have a time for 
work and one for play. After engeging in 
active sport, I used to find that a good way 
to get their minds concentrated on their 
work was to give them all some arithmeti- 
cal problems (generally simple ones) and 
see who would first obtain the correct re- 
sult. 

When the weather was very inclement 
we engaged in indoor amusements, such as 
“proverbs,” “hide the thimble,” ‘spot them 
out,”’ and others too numerous to mention. 
Often I read aloud to them from some good 
book that I thought would be interesting to 
all, but if I found. some of them getting 
restless, I substituted a lively game. 

If there was any little altercation started, 
which was seldom the case, I had a chance 
to “nip it in the bud.” I made it a point 
to be in the schoolroom at least half an 
hour before schooltime. I know that par- 








ents who sent young ehildren felt as 
though they were much safer when they 
knew that I was on the playground dur- 
ing the recesses. Of course there were times 
when if I had followed my own inclination 
I would have spent my time correcting pa- 
pers and doing other work, which I had to 
do after school hours. 

The parents must have appreciated my 
efforts, for I taught ten terms in our school 
district and ten in the next one south of us. 


Burning the “Paid ” Coupons. 


T. N. B., NEBRASKA, 








Thirty-two years ago the 5th of last No- 
vember, just one year after my marriage, 
I located a homestead in western Cass 
county, Nebraska, and wife, boys and self 
have labored for, enjoyed and finally won 
a prize of a splendid home of 160 acres. 
At that early time there was nothing in 
sight but rich, undulating prairie, with 
here and there a sod house on the “even 
sections,” or perhaps a little board frame 
one. The ‘odd sections’ belonged to the 
“Burlington” and were not on the market 
yet. Our neighbors were like ourselves, 
young and poor, but full of hope, and the 
transformation that has been wrought 
could scareely be believed by one who had 
no knowledge of the events. Now we have 
well improved homes, good houses, barns, 
fences, orchards and groves of timber, with 
railroads, telephones and rural delivery 

In the purchase of a part of our home, 
the improvement of the same and the edu- 
cation of our four sons, the expenses ran 
ahead of the procession and the mortgage 
came. It was hard scratching to get the 
interest money. But the pendulum finally 
swung the other way and we began saving 
money against the day of reckoning. On 
the ist of last October we gave the mort- 
gage a kick that killed it dead. Then we 
planned our Thanksgiving dinner. Wife 
cooked the turkey and spread the feast. 
(She’s a good cook, I tell you!) The eldest 
son came home from his railway mail ser- 
vice; the second son with his wife and two 
children came (what’s a Thanksgiving din- 
ner without grandchildren when you have 
them ?), the third son and his wife, and the 
youngest son from school,—all at home 
once more. 

The dinner over, the old mortgage was 
brought out, and the prettily engraved 
coupons neatly stamped “Paid.’’ We saw 
that the records were correct up to date. 
One by one we read them over, then fed it 
all to the flames. We were at last free! 





A Queer Schoolhouse—The schoolhouse 
is a very queer little building, being oc- 
tagon in shape. It has been a landmark 
for a great many years, and stands on my 
uncle’s land. We children have’ great 
times playing in uncle’s orchard, but I sup- 


pose he thinks it is not very profitable. I | 


am going to try and see how much money 
I can earn this summer, and try to gain 
one of the young folks’ prizes. I always 
open this paper at the back, to read the 
letters first. Mamma said that if the mon- 
ster did not get this letter, I could write 
another some time.—[M. P. L., New York. 
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Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 


I Sh 


More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 


by the world’s greatest watch works, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Excrn, Icuswors. 
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The Testing. 


ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


When the sunshine is fair, abounding, 
And the song of life is sweet; 

When a loving care surrounding 
Makes straight paths for our feet,— 


There is small temptation to wander,, 
There is little fear of loss; 

The loving smile comes easy, 
And hidden is all the dross. 


But the test of the life is trial, 
And the test of the heart is pain; 
And the way of self-denial 
Is the only way of gain. 


Knitted Lace Edging. 


F. H. P. 

Cast on 16 st. 

2d row—K .all plain. 

3d row—K 2, n, o twice, n, k 2, n, o twice, 
n, k 2, o, Kk 3. 

4th row—All plain except where thread 
was thrown over twice, there k 1, p 1. 

5th row—Same as ist row till only 4 st 
are left, then o, k 4. 

6th row—Plain. 

7th row—Same 4s 3d row till only 5 st are 
left, then o, n, o twice, n, k 1. 

8th row—Like 4th row. 

9th row—Same as Ist row till only 6 st are 
left, then o, k 6. 

10th row—Plain. 


KNITTED LACE. 


llth row—Same as 3d row till only 7 st are 
left, then o, k 7. 

12th row—Bind off 6 st, k rest like 4th row. 
Repeat from ist row. 

A pretty insertion, to match this lace, may 
be produced by omitting scallops at edge. 
If desired, baby ribbon (silk or velvet), may 
be run in and out through the two rows 
of holes in lace or insertion. 


ee 


Little Window Lace—Cast on 13 st. Ist 
row—K 2, 0 twice, p 2 tog, k 2, 0, k 1, n, 
o twice, n, k 2. 2d row—K 4, p loop, k 5, o 
twice, p 2 tog, k 2. 3d row—K 2, o twice, 
p 2 tog, k 2, o, k 1, n, o twice, n, o twice, 
n, kl. 4th row—K 3, p loop, k 2, p loop, 
k 5, o twice, p 2 tog, k 2. 5th row—K 2, o 


LITTLE-WINDOW LACE, 


twice, p 2 tog, k 2, o, k 3, n, o twice, n, k 3. 
6th row—K 5, p loop, k 7, o twice, p 3 tog, 
k 2. 7th row—K 2, o twice, p 2 tog, k 2, 
Oo, kK il. 8th row—Bind off 5, k 8, o twice, 
p 2tog,k2. Repeat from ist row.—[F. H. P. 


A Tatted Handkerchief Border—Make a 


ring of 8 p (piccts), 3 d k (double knots), 
between each p, draw up. Make 5 d k, p, 
3dk, p,3dk,p,3dk, p,3 dk, p,54hk, 
draw. Join thread in first p of Ist ring, 
then make 5 d k, join in first p of 2d ring. 
Continue same as 2d ring, draw, join thread 
in 2d p of ist ring. So continue until you 
have 5 rings jojned to ist ring, which forms 
a half-wheel. Leave 1 inch thread and 
make ring like ist. Around this make 5 
rings as in ist half-wheel, joining 1st p of 
ist of these to 3d p of last ring of ist half- 
wheel. So continue for length required. 
Insertion: Make a ring of 8 p, 3 d k be- 
tween each p, draw up. Make 5 d k, p, 3 
Continue same as 2d ring, draw up, join 
thread in 2d p of Ist ring. So continue until 





BUSY FINGERS 


dk, p,3 dak, p, 3:dk p, 3dk, p,5dak, 
draw up. Join thread in Ist p of first ring, 
then make 5 d k, join in Ist p of 2d ring. 
you have 8 rings around center ring, then 
connect rings together to form a wheel. 


TATTED HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


Fasten thread and break it off, then com- 
mence another wheel same as ist and join 
wheels together as in illustration.—[A. M. 
Goodell. 


Enthusiastic Pupils—When I introduced 
singing into one of my schools in which my 
predecessor had not cgared for it, how the 
children enjoyed the ehange! My spare 
moments were occupied in learning new 
songs that I might teach them to my pupils 
after lessons were learned. Then came rec- 
itations and dialogs, and finally re- 
solved on an entertainment to be given the 
night of the church supper. The girls and 
boys were more than enthusiastic. Lessons 
were quickly learned that rehearsals might 
be enjoyed. And the children did well that 
never-to-be-forgotten evening. The recita- 
tions were perfect,and the dialogs, especial- 
ly the one where the children threw snow- 
balls (made of cotton wool), singing in 
perfect time to the music, were applauded 
by the admiring parents.—[Mrs G. F. S. 


I came from Dassel, Minn, to Kenmare, 
N D. A regular North Dakota blizzard 
nearly caught me when I was out, a short 
time ago. Snow fell in September this year 
and is with us yet.—[Pride of the Valley. 








Are you 
a Judge? 


If your experience 
with sheet metals has 


all been ‘‘under 

cover,” you are liable 

to make a mistake when 

choosing a rural mail box. 

Even the box makers who have had no 
out door” experience are astonished at what 
the cruel weather can do. We can give you 


valuable “ pointers” gained by actual ex 
rience. Write for particulars. . sit 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich, 


. ieee 





JosephHorne Co. 


Women’s Spring Suits 
and Separate Skirts. 


Just a bit risky to order a suit by mail 
—not as to materials and workmanship— 
but as to the proper fit. 

If perfect measurements are given we 
strike it nine times out of ten. 

New suits of every material that is worn 
by women. 

Walking Suits from $15 to $50 that are 
superior in every way to anything we’ve 
seen for the money. 

Dress Suits, same way, only the prices run 
to 3175. 

In between the two extremes you can set 
almost any price, and be sure of finding the 
suit here for it. 


Separate Skirts are conte ordered by mail. Never 
have «# particle of trouble. Excellent skirts for 
$6.50, $8.50, $10.00 and up. 


Send for our Spring Fashion Book. It 
tells everything. Free for the asking. 


Joseph Horne €o. 





Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pas 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
peta. Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Comp lete 
a ot a paged pret ayn yg BS ee Oy 
make a great and obtain splendi is: in. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adame St., CHICAGO. 
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‘T Earn $500 a Year 


more since enrolling. Have 
shorter hours and better 
prospects.” In this school 
—chartered by the State of Massachu- 
setts— young men are taught by mail 
and fitted for better positions. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Textile Engineering; Heating, 
Ventilation, Plumbing — including 
Mechanical Drawing. A few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(the only expense being the actual cost of in- 
struction papers and postage) will be awarded to 
early applicants. 

Handbook describing courses, methods 

and regular terms on application, 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass.,U.8.A. 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 














—Is full government size, 18x6Ux11%, and is the only one which will 

ff meet all your requirements. Material—Heavy Steel and Iron, completely 
@ Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. Yale lock. 
# Automatic Signal flag. Individual celluloid name plate. 


a SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., No. 336 Benton St., Joliet, Ill, 








SALARY $936 


evccecccccccccces 
AYEAR WEEKLY, STRAIGHT OUT SALARY @ 


BONAFIDE SALARY. NO MORE, NO LESS SALARY. & 


SB ivcne putorie i gentlemen < or ladies’ wanted in each state by an old established houst of 10 years’ solid 


$B tianciai stand 
@ stand. at ny yim 
@ stand. ae PAYAB 





strai; cht £ 8936 a year and ex 
EACH WEDNESDAY IN C 


in theirownand nearby counties. It is mainly office work con- 
nses—definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to under- * 
iH direct from headquarters. 


MONEY ADVANCED FOR 


EACH WEEK. Ten years in business find us compelled to secure competent, reliable managers 2 


iON COMP 


ie. ANY Dapt, W 53 
Dept. 


oe ee iu. ®@ 
ca J f] 
$5000 b00000CC08. YYy" | 





ADVERTISEMENTS 








New Books for Farmers 


AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN RURAL LIFE 


The books here listed are In every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are thoroughly practical, while at the 
same time scientifically accurate. They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student and to the ordinary business farmer. 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry in the 
University of Minnesota 


ANIMAL BREEDING. This new book is 
the first book of the kind ever given to the 
world which has —— the subject of 
animial breeding. ¢ chapters on the more in- 
volved features of the subject, as sex 
relative influence. of parents, should go far 
toward setting at rest the wildly speculative 
views cherished with reference to these ques- 
tions. The author has handled a difficult and 
complex subject in a way -that brings it 
to the level of the comprehension of everyone. 
The book is intended to meet the needs of the 
teachers of animal husbandry, students of ag- 
ricultural colleges, and all persons interested 
in breeding live stock. Illustrated. 12m0. 400 
pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STUDY OF BREEDS. Origin, his- 
tory, distribution, characteristics, adaptability, 
uses, and standards of excellence of all the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in 
America. The atcepted text-book in colleges, 
and the authority for farmers and breeders. 
372 pages. 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 60 full-page 
plates. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN 
GRASSES. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, legumi- 
nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, the 
cereals, millet, field roots, etc. Intensely prac- 
tical and _ reliable. Illustrated. 288 pages. 
1zmo, 5 x 8 inches. -Price, $1. 


SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO. The 
growing and feeding of all kinds of soiling 
crops, conditions to which they are adapted, 
their pa in the rotation, etc. Not a line is re- 
peated from the forage crop book. Best meth- 
ods.of building the silo, filling it and feeding 
ensilage. Illustrated. 12mo0,5xS8inches. 364 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


By F. A. WAUGH 
Professor of Horticulture, University of 


Vermont 


FRUIT HARVESTING, STORING, MAR- 
KETING. A practical guide to the picking, 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing 
of fruit, this is the first one on the equally 
important work of handling and selling it. No 
progressive fruit-grower, whether raisine fruit 
on a large or a small scale, can afford to be 
without this most valuable book. Illustrated. 
5x 7 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1. 


PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE. A com- 
plete manual for fruit-growers, nurserymen, 
farmers and gardeners, on all known varieties 
of plums and their successful management. 
This new book marks an epoch in the horti- 
cultural literature of America. Plum culture is 
one of the most complicated of specialties; and 
Prof Waugh is one of the best known of the 
So Illustrated. r2mo. 391 pages. Cloth, 

1.59. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING: A treatise on 
the general principles governing outdoor art, 
with sundry suggestions for their application 
in the.commorier problems of gardening. Every 
paragraph is short, terse and to the point, giv- 
ing perfect clearness to the discussion at all 
points. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 





NEW BOOKS ON SPECIAL 
CROPS 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND AL- 
LIED VEGETABLES FROM SEED TO 
HARVEST. By C. L. Atzren. A practical 
treatise on the various types and varieties of 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
kale, collards and kohl-rabi. The chapter on 
seed raising is probably the most authoritative 
treatise on this subject ever published. Insects 
and fungi attacking this class of vegetables are 
given due attention. Illustrated. izmo. 142 
pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


ALFALFA. Its growth, uses, and feeding 
value, together with notes on its history,. bot- 
any, etc. By F. D. Cospurn. No other forage 
crop has ever attained the same degree of 
favorable prominence in the United States 
within a single decade as that juired by 
alfalfa in the last ten years. In this practical 
treatise is presented all the best that is known 
up to the present time on the growth, uses and 
feeding value of alfalfa, in language so plain 


as to be clearly understood even by those who | 


were before entirely unfamiliar with this re- 
markable plant. -No such fund of fact and 
experience has before been made available to 
the public upon this subject, which is sure to 
be of interest to every farmer in the country. 
Illustrated. Cloth. :2mo, 5 x 8 inches. 160 
pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


HEMP (Cannabis sativa). By S. S. Borce. 
A practical treatise on the culture .of.-hemp 
for seed and fiber, with a sketch of the history 
and nature of the hemp plant. The author has 
devoted nearly a lifetime to the practical. study 
of the subject. All the various operations con- 
nected with hemp culture are so plainly and 
clearly described as to enable anyone to make 
a success of hemp culture, Illustrated... 12mo, 
§ x 8 inches. 122 pages. Cloth. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS 
AND LIVE FENCES. By E. P. Powerit. The 
planting, growth’ and management of hedge 
plants for country and suburban homes. TIllus- 
trated. is2mo, 5 x 8 inches. 140 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE NEW RHUBARB CULTURE. A com- 
plete guide to. dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michi- 
gan trucker and originator of the now famous 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark 
forcing and field culture. Part II—By G. B. 
Fisxe, Other methods practiced by market- 
gardeners. Copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs and sketches made exclusively for this 
work, The only complete, practical, scientific 
and up-to-date manual on this crop. Cloth, 
I2mo, 130 pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





FREE TO ALL 


Our beautifully illustrated 8vo 
Catalog, containing descriptions 
ef three hundred valuable books 








on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, etc, will be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card 


his address to the publishers, and asking for it. 


It will pay every man, 


oung or old, to provide himself with good books even if economy has to 
be practiced in other directions in order to enable him to do this. 





_ JUST PUBLISHED 


FUMIGATION METHODS. A_ practical 
upon new, cheap, simple -and effective 
means of inati imsect pests and vari- 
ous other vermin in field, orchard, nursery, 
greenhouse, mill, granary, elevator, car, ship 
and other enclosures. A timely work for farm- 
ers, fruit-growers, nurserymen, gardeners, flor- 
ists, millers, grain dealers, ion com- 
panies, college and experiment station workers, 
ete. By Witrtis G. Jounson, formerly profes- 
sor of entomology and invertebrate zoology at 
the Maryland Agricultural College, and state 
entomologist; author of many special reports 
on economic topics; fellow in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science; 
member of the Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists; the American Pomological Society. 
This work should be in the hands of every 
horticulturist and nurseryman in the country, 
as well as florists and others engaged in propa- 
gation and distribution of plants. Transporta- 
tion companiés, millers ot grain dealers will 
find it the most careful and complete guide 
ever published. As a reference book on the 
subject of fumigation, college and experiment 
station workers and othe:s engaged in scientific 
pursuits will find it uscful and practical: in 
every respect. Every detail in connection with 
the apparatus mecessary for the use of the gas 
has been fully illustrated and each chapter is 
practicany a monograph on the topic presented. 
t contains over 200 pages, fully illustrated, 
handsomely bound. Price, $1. 


PRIZE GARDENING... How. to Derive 
Profit, Pleasure,+ Health, from the Garden. 
Actual experience of the successful. prize win- 
ners in the American Agriculturist*“Garden Con- 
test. Fully illustrated from original photo- 
7 and drawings. Compiled by G. Burnap 

IsKE. Five thousand gardeners all over Amere- 
ica kept a daily record of the’methods and re- 
sults for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small 
amateur to the professional market-gardener, 
from the ar lot to the farm. The very dif- 
ference in the conditions and methods consti- 
tutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least 
of the descriptions are particularly adapted to 
their needs. [Illustrated with many charts, 
sketches, etc. About 350 pages. 5 x 7 inches, 
Bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


ASPARAGUS — ITS CULTURE FOR 
HOME USE AND MARKET. A practical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, marketing and preserving of aragus; 
with notes on its history and botany. By F. M. 
Hexamer. This is the first book published in 
America which is exclusively devoted to the 
subject upon which it treats. No rural library 
is complete without this instructive and attrac- 
tive book. Handsomely iliu 
About 150 pages. Cloth. 
cents. 


od. 5X7 
Price, postpaid, 50 





A LIBRARY IN EVERY 
HOME 


O meet the needs of the thought- 

] ful and progressive farmer, we 

have arranged a _ series of 

LIBRARIES, covering the va- 
rious departments of agricultural life 
and economy. They comprise the rec- 
ognized standard works as well as 
the latest books by well-known au- 
thorities. 

We have further arranged to send 
these Libraries for inspection before 
buying, and have made the terms such 
as*to save a considerable amount over 
the retail prices of the individual 
books, and if desired the payments 
may be extended over several months. 
There is therefore no excuse for any 
farmer not being fully informed-as to 
the latest developments in his profes- 
sion. 

Full particulars regarding these Li- 
braries, the special plan o urchase 
etc, will be sent on receipt of a postal 
card asking us for the special catalog— 
“4 Revolution in the Book Trade,” 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING; CHICAGO 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


J $400 rive LARGEST SHEEP ins woRLp \ 


We hereb: offer 9009.0 sash for the 1 argest Ram o breed orcross» Ram tobe weighed Novem ber 20, 1902, and sworn statement of owner and we and 
three witnesses be forwarded to the * proto HEEP BREEDER,” aoeite il. Ram winning this offer tobe ai Gelivared in Ohicago atthe Live Stock 
Show in December, we, when 00 be paid i? International Stock Food Oo. 

mT A ONAL STOCK FOO ry day to our a Lo Brood Mares, Colts, etc. “INTERNATIONAL 

‘x FOOD” poms Horses, Cattle, Toes nt Sheep to se", 7 on idly and makes ‘them Healthy and Vigorous. Is 

sed aad strongly endorsed by over 600,000 Farmers. aie on a Spot Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money in any 

of failure, by over 30,000 Dealers. It will make a extra money in Growing or Fattening Stock. Owing to ite 

blood purifying and stimulating tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. Itis a safe 
> be dad ben cuenil-chned Beads ip Conmetilen with the ieguler qvaln. It Fattens Stock in 30 to 60 Days jess time, b 

it aids ae and Assimilation. In ~~ way it saves a large amount of Grain. The use of SINTER ATIONAL STOCK 

FOOD” onl e@ 3 FEEDS for ONE CEN inttas Ask i. dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or 

imitations. It nee pare to pty = best. “ gl - ¥ is endorsed by over i. seating Farm 

included in 8. Government o: mhibit am won the Medal at the Paris E 1900. 


A $3000. 00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


ma@rMAILE ERY READER OF THIS PAPER 

This Book Contains | 183 WiLarge Colored f Eeoetings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, ed etc. It cost us $3000 
to have our Artists Engravers make the engravings. It contains . a illustrated Veterinary Department that 

1) save you Hamaseds of Dollars. Gives ——. and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, “ey ogs and Poultry. 
The Editor of this Paper will nn that aught to = a of this finely illustrated k for reference. 

e will give you $14.00 worth of “INTERNAT! Nak "STOCK FooD’ carer is not exactly as represented. 

THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 2 Coie s 3 

Ist—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? &rd—Did yee ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
for Horses or Cattle or Sheep or Hogs or Colts or Calves or Lambs o: “4 ~ 
Answer the 3 Questions and = Write at Once for Book. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD 00., 
pital Paid in $1,000,000.00. eae MINN., o, 8.4. 








EALEMS SELL [THESE 
“POT OashH 











DRIVING A BARGAIN 
—AT LONG RANGE 


‘ou do exactly this when you send your money away for a buggy or car- 
riage you have neverseen. Whether you get a bargain or not depends not 
on your good judgment or shrewdness but entirely upon the honesty of the 
man who sells you the buggy. Your money is in his hands and you are at 
his mercy. We do not believe in that method. It is too one-sided. What 
is our plan?_ Well, we have such confidence both in you and in our § 
Hickory Vehicles, to please you, that we ship anywhere on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Hitch it up; take it home and test it. Compare it with the buggies your 
neighbors have paid considerable more for, and if not satisfied you have 


the best bargain of Fry life at the end of 30 days you can send it back to us without paying one cent. We manufactur. 
know how and of what material they are made, and we know they will stand thetest. Our large new catalogue describes aa pp henley = 


and harness. “itis fee. Send for it at once. Olio paaeete. Ae Mig. Co., Station 4 Cincinnati, O. 























Don’t Be Deceived! 


A Wonderful Offer 


ANTI- d ‘ence with heavy, hard, double strength 
Success CLOG ee er stays whe are united with @ metal binding. 
contains double strength wires for bo 
Sent on trial to any farmer who cannot get one horizontals and uprights. Catalogues Free. 





from his dealer. More than 60,000 now on the THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O. 


farms of the United States. The tool is an absolute 


i farm. . 2 
allt aden aia ca $100.00 for my Success MAN LOVE pane GATE 


Weeder if I could not get another.” 
FRANK UNGER, North Collins, N. Y. 








Prices and descriptive circulars sent promptly on request. 


HALLOCK WEEDER COMPANY, York, Pa. 




















$29.35 29.35 TO $54.90 
on from’our Michigan and Onto 
aotenes equal of of baggies sold by 


ie our ; y | 
a _ py : “ s 
37.95 wre drench Uonesra Beas, 945,95 Siaanore., me ">. -| -. Just Horizontals 
39.85 Twe-Seat Surrey. $29. Three-spring Wagon. Pak FE FENCE Bimple Scnstraction, ten’ t ie r3'* ini 


EVERY RIG COVERED BY OUR BINDING GUARANTEE. - Vin . Sc: 
Ever thing in Medium and Fine Buggies, Surreys, : A ' : vg PAGE WOVEN wise eon warar ADRIAN, MICH. 
and Wagons at proportionately low prices. ~! 


DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE tite" Eciniocce| eae == ey = p> i ie pera 4 

any address free on applicsilen Tee will be surprised at the \ D7, \ 
money we can save you and the inducements we can offer. Address, GY, Vy 5 
2 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 60., “ici “abn 
<UMBER and MATERIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer y DIRECT ares Agente Colled 
for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber. Thousands of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- BUY Wire and The . Best ence on 
gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general. Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- earth ee Wholesale prices, Catalogues 
ratus of various kinds. Fire Apparatus, Iron Beams, Trusses, Columns, Benches, Builders’ EN ‘s 
Hardware and thousands of other items too numerous to mention. All of the above will be in- THE CLE ioveland. O hio. ee 
cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed on application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Dept. .No. 67 BUFFALO, N, Y. Ga Cash for REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send de- 
FB ye nme, gah A oy 


HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 2c; | _SenSiutsani MAES 


_ poate aL DRAIN Fire Bric ten eee Flue Lintees Agricultural aoe Send te ORANGE JUGB 


d Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar rag Plaster, 
Cemen &c. Write for prices. John H, ‘Jenn, Av. ‘Albany! WY" { New York, for C tote Cote Chicage of 











teries. 
Durable and Cheap. 
it . ; i Catalogue Free. 
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